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Mn, BRAHAM. 


THE justly-distingnished individual, whose portrait we now 
offer to our readers, has long maintained a pre-eminent rank in 
his profession; whieh has,-at.no time, been forfeited by capri- 
cious or unworthy: ie insomuch that, in the annals of the 
stage, few. can be found » high :station has been more justly 
reached, or siddgileantintahi enstained. 

Mr. Braham was, early in:life, left an orphan ; but being taken 
under the protection of Leoni, the singer, who quickly disco- 
vered his natural talent and inclination for music, he was, at 
the early age of ten years, hrought forward at the Royalty The- 
atre, then under the ‘management of the late Mr. Palmer. 
Here young Braham: discovered vocal talents of such power 
and sweetness, that he was able to execute with correctness 
most of the bravuras that had been sung by Madame Mara. 
About this peried Mr. Braham was again without a patron, 
M. Leoni having, from the pressure of pecuniary difficulties, 
been obliged to leave the country. In this emergency, his abi- 
lities and good conduct procured him the friendship of the 
Goldschmids, a family well known’in the city, under whose 
patronage he became a teacher of the piano-forte. He now 
frequented the most distinguished musical circles, where his 
talents always procured hima hearty welcome; and where he 
diligently employed himself to perfect his own knowledge and 
taste. Under the advice of Mr. Ash, the celebrated performer 
on the flute, he accepted an engagement at Bath, where he made 
his first appearance as tenor singer at the concerts, of which 
Rauzzini was the conductor. Under this able man, Braham very 
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greatly improved himself; being admitted into his family cir- 
cle for nearly three years. 

In the spring of 1796, Mr. Braham appeared at Drury-lane, 
being engaged by Storace to sing there for a limited number 
of nights. The premature death of his patron did not, however, 
prevent his appearance before a London audience, who bestowed 
on him those unequivocal marks of applause which he so justly 
merited. In the following year he appeared at the Italian Opera 
with equal honour and success. Desirous, however, to improve 
his own powers, and to study his art under the ablest mas. 
ters, he determined to seek in Italy the highest and last ac- 
complishment of his talents. After sojourning at Paris for a 
few months, where his concerts were most numerously and 
respectably attended, he passed on to Italy. At Florence, Mi- 
lan, and Genoa, he successively formed engagements, and was 
received with the most flattering marks of approbation. At Ge- 
noa he resided some time, assiduously applying himself to the 
study of composition under the able Maestro, Isola. From 
hence he proceeded to Leghorn, Venice, Trieste, and finally 
to Hamburgh, from whence he came over to England, where 
he immediately formed an engagement at Covent-garden. 
Here he appeared, in the winter of 1807, in the opera of 
“Chains of the Heart,’ the composition of Mazzinghi and 
Reeve, and has, since that period, held the very highest rank 
armong our English stage and concert singers. In energy and 
pathos of style, Braham is unrivalled; and his powers in this 
respect are especially conspicuous in accompanied recitative, 
which generally expresses strong passion; thus, “ Deeper and 
deeper still,” of Handel, is the chef d’euvre of Braham’s de- 
clamatory and pathetic manner, describing, as it does, Jeptha 
in the agony of his rash vow. In the order of musical ef- 
fects, his singing of this accompanied recitative, is ranked, by 
an ingenious writer, with the finest efforts of Mrs. Siddons in 
the Drama. He is likewise remarkable, among the natives of 
England, for his power in sustaining, with the proper man- 
ner and pronunciation, the principal male characters on the 
Italian stage; so much so, indeed, that, by many, his Jtalian 
singing is thought far to transcend his English. 

From 1806 to 1816, he has performed several seasons at the 
King’s Theatre, with those celebrated singers, Mrs. Billington, 
Madame Grassini, and Madame Fodor. In 1809, he was en- 
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gaged at Covent-garden at a salary of two thousand guineas 
for fifteen nights; and, so well pleased was the manager with 


the bargain, that it was extended to thirtyesix performances 














on the same terms. 
Having for very many years been the leading male singer 


at both our winter theatres, Braham’s merits are too well known 
to require our eulogy. With regard to his talents as a composer, 
we have only to observe, that his productions have gained the 
greatest degree of popularity. “As anational song,” says an in- 
genious modern critic, “ Braham’s Death of Nelson has pleased, 
and continues to please, a vast majority of the inhabitants of 
the British Isles; it has, therefore, accomplished its purpose > 
fer te whom can national songs, which are always appeals to 
the passions, and seldom free from vain glory, be addressed? 
To the multitude. They are meant to flatter the pride of the 
people, to cherish their love of country, and to inflame their zeal 
in its defence. Of such compositions, this most popular singer 
has produced some that have operated with great force on pub- 
lic feeling, and will hereafter ever be considered as features 
in the musical history of the present eventful age. They will 
be preserved along with the Tyrtean strains of Purcell, Arne, 
and Dibdin.” 

We cannot better close this notice of Mr. Braham’s profes- 
sional life, than by recording, to his honour, that no paltry jea- 
lous feeling influences his judgment and opinions of the me- 
tits of other singers. Of all he speaks respectfully; and where 
his judgment refuses the testimony-of approbation, his candour 
and goodness of heart will not permit him to condemn. 

In 1816, Mr. Braham married Miss Bolton, of Ardwick, near 
Manchester, by whom he has a numerous and lovely family 
of children. 

We have to acknowledge, for ourselves, the courtesy of the 
publishers of the Dictionary of Musicians, by whose favour 
we have selected the materials of Mr, Braham’s Biography 
from the authentic memoirs of that gentleman in their first 
volume, D. D. 
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SCENES ON THE SPOT; 


OR, 
PARIS IN 1824. 


BY CHRISTOPHER CRAYON, ESQ. 





(Continued from page 156.) 


Ir was with very different feelings that I visited the ceme. 
tery of Pere la Chaise, the most extensive and the most fa. 
shionable (for in Paris every thing has its fashion,) burying- 
ground in the French metropolis. It gives one, indeed, rather 
the idea of an extensive garden, than that of a church-yard, 
so thickly is it planted with shrubs and flowers. It is beauti- 
fully situated upon the slope of a hill, in the centre of fine plan- 
tations and delicious vallies, and commands the most beautifal 
view in all the environs of Paris. 

As almost all those who can afford the expense of a stylish 
grarid funeral are buried at Pere la Chaise, the tombs are, gene- 
rally, handsome, and some of them of great beauty. There is 
also considerable diversity im their forms; for’ as things now 
are, there is as much ingenuity and taste required to’ con- 
struct habitations for the dead as for the living. Many of these 
monuments are placed in inclosures filled with beautiful shrubs 
and flowers; others are shaded by willows and cypress trees; 
but there is no grave, even the most ramble, without some 
vernal tribute of love or friendship. It is now twenty-one 
years sirice this cemetery was opened, and nearly all the per- 
sons distinguished for talent, learning, or bravery, who have 
died in France since tien, are interred in it. Plain tombs co- 
ver the ashes of Delille, Chenier, and Madame Cottin; but 
what funeral pomp could add lustre to their names! 

Superb monuments, with long inscriptions illustrative of their 
various victories, point out to us the last homes of the gene- 
rals and marshals of France. Some handsome but modest nto- 
numents shew the resting places of different members of the 
Institut, and other learned and scientific characters. And 
many gorgeous sepulchres, decorated with studied eulogiums, 
inform us that crowds of the vulgar-rich await there the last 
dread summons. By the vulgar rich, I mean those every-day 
characters who have nothing to distinguish them from the com- 
mon herd, but the accidental advantage of birth, or the still 
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more paltry one of money: these engross a large share of the 
honours of this burying-ground; and one cannot read, without a 
smile of contempt, the long, laboured, and lying epitaphs, 
which give them credit for virtues and talents, that they them- 
selves, if they could be resuscitated, would blush to lay 








claim to. 
Of all vanities this posthumous one is surely the most ridi- 


culous; it is, however, very common in France, and carried 
to such an excess, as to be often extremely prejudicial to the 
interest of the surviting kindred. Many a man is seriously 
grieved for the death of a relation, whose existence he would 
not otherwise care about, if he were not burdened with his fu- 
neral expences. Much family distress is often occasioned by a 
mal-a-propos death ; compelling all sorts of shifts and retrench- 
ments to be made in the comforts of the survivors, in order that 
the memory of the dead may live in storied urn or monumental 
brass. I remember once, on paying a visit to the pretty Madame 
de B. I found her weeping bitterly. Shocked and surprised, I 
would have made a hasty retreat, :but she graciously called me 
back to lighten, as she said, her sorrow by participating it. 
«Monsieur de B.” said she, “has just lost his great uncle, 
one of the (here a deep sob forbade utterance for an instant, 
and I put on a look of great concern) most abominably tire- 
some old men that ever existed.” ‘‘ How! and you weep for 
him?” “ Aye, and not without reason, as you shall hear. He 
has been the torment of my whole life, and now only think 
what a malicious trick he has played me at last. He was in 
London, where he might have died and been buried in a quiet, 
comfortable way, without trouble or expense to any body; but 
no, truly, he must needs take it into his head that he could 
not die happy any where but at home.” ‘ It was very natural.”’ 
“How! I say, it was very unnatural, to think of putting us 
to such an expence. Why, sir, do you know that I shall be 
obliged to retrench in the Lord knows how many ways, to make 
up the sum necessary for this unreasonable old man’s funeral ; 
and then, to add to the distress of my situation, I must have 





superb mourning, though I look frightful in it. Judge now, if 


I have not cause for tears.” Luckily for me, a female friend 
arrived at that moment, who understood better than I did, how 
to console the fair mourner, and I made my escape as soon as [| 
could, 
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Every body knows that the expense of funerals in France js 
regulated by order of government. The laws, which are stil] 
in force on that head, were issued by Buonaparte, apparently 
for the purpose of restraining his well-beloved subjects from 
ruining themselves. He has instituted six classes of funerals, 
The expense of the first class is about two hundred pounds 
sterling; and the second, between seventy and eighty; the 
others decrease in proportion down to the last, which is only 
thirteen shillings. After what I have said, it is almost needless 
to add, that all those who have cut any figure in life, make a 
point of having their obsequies celebrated in the first class. 

But to return to the cemetery, upon which I have still a few 
observations to make; it contains one monument, which was 
preserved from the popular fury at the time of the Revolution, 
by Monsieur le Noir, a gentleman to whom France owes great 
obligations. He rescued in several instances, at considerable 
hazard to himself, tombs, statues, and other interesting and 
venerable relics from the hands of the mob. He formed a col- 
lection of these, which was long known under the name of 
Monumens Frangais; it has now diminished to almost nothing, 
in consequence of the monuments it contained being either re- 
moved to their original destination, or deposited in others to 
which they were found appropriate. 

The one of which I am about to speak, is the tomb of Abe- 
lard and Heloise; it was erected to the lovers in the chapel 
of the monastery of the Paraclete, where it was saved from 
destruction by Monsieur le Noir, who conveyed it to the collec- 
tion of Monumens Frangais, from whence it has been removed 
to its present situation. It consists of a sepulchral chapel, 
and contains the tomb originally erected for Abelard, by his 
friend Peter the Venerable. The bodies of the wnfortanate 
lovers are deposited in this tomb, and their statues are placed 
in a reclining position upon it. The chapel is of gothic archi- 
tecture, and is exquisitely seulptured; its height is about 
twenty-four feet, its length rather more than foufteen, and its 
breadth eleven. A steeple, twelve feet high, rises from the 
centre of the roof, and one much smaller is placed at each 
of the four angles. Fourteen columns support ten arches; the 
arches are surmounted by cornices beautifully wrought in wild 
flowers. The pediments are also adorned with flowers, and 
medallions of the lovers, and some fine bas-reliefs. 

This tomb is the great object of attention to all who visit 
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the cemetery. As to myself; I must declare, at the risk of 
being thought an heretic in love matters, that Abelard has 
little of my pity, and less of my esteem. I am more bene- 
volently disposed towards Heloise, whose after life certainly 
nobly redeemed the frailty of her youth. 

I was witness of a ceremony which takes place annually, in 
this church-yard, on All-soul’s day. Those persons who have 
relations or friends buried in it, go on that day to strew flowers 
on their graves; and if they are Catholics, to offer up prayers 
for the repose of their souls. I have not, upon any occasion, 
seen the Parisians to so much advantage; it is evident, that 
this is not with them an empty ceremony, or complied with 
because it is the fashion; but that-it springs alike from the 
conscience and the heart. The custom, one of the most ancient 
that is known in the Christian world, has in itself something 
very affecting, and there are circumstances under which we 
cannot witness it without participating in the feelings of those 
who perform it. Who can see, without emotion, the father 
bending over the tomb of that child, who, in the course of 
nature, should have decorated his? or the rough warrior, who 
has so often faced death with unaltered eye, melting into tears 
over the grave of her whom he had hoped would be the con- 
solation of his old age? 

Never did the fair Parisians appear to me 80 interesting or 
so lovely as in the performance of this pious duty; forgetting, 
for the moment, that instinct of coquetry, and that love of 
display, which are their besetting sins, they give themselves up 
to the indulgence of their natural feelings; a soft melancholy 
takes place of their usual animation, and tears of pious or of 
tender regret soften the too-piercing ‘expression of their fine 
eyes. 

There are four other church-yards: three of them without 
the walls, and one within; which, however, has been for some 
time disused; it is the cemetery of St. Catherine, and is si- 
tuated in a quarter occupied almost exclusively by the lower 
class. 

But enough of these grave subjects: turn we now to the 
haunts of the living. Let us suppose ourselves transported to 
that resort of all ages and all classes, which may be called 
a moving panorama; the Boulevards. They are divided into 
exterior and interior; those of the exterior are remarkable only 
as forming an agreeable promenade, on each side of a noble 
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and spacious road; each walk being bordered by a row of trees 
thickly planted. The interior boulevard forms two divisions, 
called the Boulevard du Nord and the Boulevard du Midi; the 
former is divided into twelve parts, and the latter into seven. 
These boulevards surround the interior as the others do the ex- 
terior of Paris, and like them are planted with a double row of 
trees on each side, well grown and thickly planted, affording a 
great deal of shade, and forming a truly delightful promenade. 

An observant pedestrian may study the character of the Pa- 
risians in making the tour of the boulevards, which, in many 
parts, are skirted with handsome private houses, and in others 
present a melange of private houses, shops, caffés, and restau- 
rateurs. The Boulevards des Italiens and du Panorama, are the 
resort of all the fashionable loungers; the houses are principally 
shops, in the style of our Bond-street. These two promenades 
present the most animated moving picture that can well be ima- 
gined, consisting of a variety of objects; some of them disa- 
greeable enough, but which the passing stranger cannot help 
contemplating with a mixture of pleasure and disapprobation. 
The shops handsomely laid out, though not upon the whole 
equal to our own; the caffés infinitely superior, and some spa- 
cious and noble private houses contrast oddly enough with the 
mixture of paltry book-stalls, old picture-dealers, pedlars, dog- 
fanciers, chair-menders, and stocking-grafters, which every 
where meet the eye. 

The company are far from being of the same mixed descrip- 
tion; they are generally elegant idlers, who stroll up and down 
to kill time, or else lounge upon chairs which are let at a penny 
each. By-the-bye, it is the etiquette to have two, one to sit on, 
and the other to put the feet or to lean upon. The Parisian who 
should be found guilty of sitting upright, and occupying only 
one chair, would be infallibly voted a bore by all his or her 
stylish acquaintance. The English cut a very conspicuous figure 
on these boulevards, and may be easily distinguished from the 
French, by the tranquil steadiness, or the listless indolence of 
their manner; they cannot, in fact, learn the happy secret of 
their neighbours, the art of saying and doing nothing with an 
air so full of bustle, vivacity, and enjoyment, that you would 
imagine they were at once the happiest and the busiest people 
on earth. 

Here too, all the most elegant equipages in Paris are exhi- 
bited in the drive, and John Bull sports his bit of blood as in 
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Hyde-park. This gay scene is still more animated in the 
summer evenings, when the walk is literally filled with well- 
dressed groupes, some sitting, others strolling up and down, 
put all talking at once as for a wager. 

A little farther is the Boulevard Si, Martin; where an entirely 
diferent scene presents itself; there the snug citizen and his 
over-dressed wife take their evening promenade; and the smart 
shopman and demoiselle de compioir, the spruce mechanic and 
seamstress, come to enjoy themselves, presenting as great a 
contrast in their dress as in their manners, to the gay groupe 
you have just quitted. The cit and his rib, fine enough per- 
haps, but without tasie or elegance; the others vulgar and 
joyous. 

On the Boulevard du Temple you find a set of beings the 
very antipodes to both the others; the emigrant nobleman, re- 
duced to live or rather to starve on a pittance barely sufficient 
for the common necessaries of life, is seen sauntering along in 
a coat of a fashion as antiquated as the manners of its owner. 
His better half, the solace and support of his care-worn existence, 
leans upon his arm; time and sorrow have robbed her cheek 
of its bloom, and her eye of its fire; but the dignity and grace 
which once heightened the lustre of her beauty, still remain 
te render its decline interesting. The half-pay officer, the 
seber devotee, the frugal rentier and his painstaking rib, who 
contrive by persevering economy to maintain an appearance of 
gentility, may be seen here, every evening, taking their quiet 
stroll; or sitting, talking with a gravity which almost makes 
one doubt whether they are true blood; so inconsistent does 
their seriousness scemt with the mercurial lightness of their 
nation. 

Leaving the Boulevard du Temple you come to that of St. 
Denis, which resembles a fair of the lowest description. Ip 
one part Punch is exhibiting his gambols; ia another an itine- 
rant tumbler is collecting a crowd to witness his wonderful 
performances. Here a fortane-teller modestly amnounces her- 
self as the most learned professor of astrology in the universe; 
and there a skilful professor of medicine offers his beauty-be- 
stowing powder and life-giving elixir for three sous the packet, 
or four the phial. The company on this boulevard consist of the 
very lowest class of working mechanics, intermixed sometimes 
with the dames and forts (strong corn-porters) of the halle. 
These good folks, just emancipated from their daily labours, en- 
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joy their promenade with all the eagerness of a school-boy 
broke loose for the holidays; and the spectacle of their mirth 
is really gratifying. There is a decorum, a suavity I must 
call it, in their manners and behaviour, which gives a stranger 
the most favourable idea of their class; and in contemplating 
them in these moments when they may be supposed to cast off 
all restraint, one cannot but feel astonished that so civilized a 
people could ever have given themselves up to the excesses that 
they are recorded to have committed. 

Before I leave the subject of the public walks, I must observe 
that, beside the boulevards and the different public gardens al- 
ready mentioned, the Bois de Boulogne, and the Champs Elysées, 
are much frequented by the high classes of fashionables ; all the 
stylish equestrians of Paris display their skill in the Bois de 
Boulogne; it has also another kind of celebrity, from which 
the mind recoils; it has long been the resort of duellists; and 
as affairs of honour, as they are falsely called, abound more 
in France than any where else, innumerable victims of that 
false honour have fallen in the Bois de Boulogne. It is sin- 
gular, that at the time when the French were so busy in over- 
turning all the old institutions and observances, which they 
stigmatized as barbarous prejudices, this horrible custom, which 
is equally at variance with the religion they despised and the 
philosophy they worshipped, still maintained its ground. The 
citizens of revolutionary France settled their differences as the 
chevaliers had done before them, and duels were even more 
frequent. 

It was in this spot that the British troops formed their en- 
campment in 1815; and the Parisians still speak with great 
bitterness of the damage they did to the trees: if this damage 
really was done, it has been carefully repaired, for the wood 
is now in very fine condition. 

The same may be said of the Champs Elysées, an extensive 
and very delightful promenade, which extends from the garden 
of the Thuilleries to the Bois de Boulogne; it is used by the 
higher classes enly during the promenade of Longchamps, of 
which I shall speak in another place; but it is much frequented 
on Sundays and holidays by the middle and lower classes, and 
at those times it resembles a fair. Itinerant musicians, con- 
jurors, and tumblers, do their best to amuse the company, 
who, on their part, enter into the spirit of the amusement with 
an eagerness and delight that does one’s heart good to witness; 
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and express their satisfaction by trifling donations, which are 
always received with much apparent gratitude. 

The park of Monceaux, planted in the English style, is a 
delightful promenade, though but little frequented, as tickets 
of admission are required to enter it. The traveller will find 
a superb building, constructed in it for the infamous Egolite, 
well worthy of his attention. 

My readers will believe that I did not visit: Paris without 
seeing that spot once so famous as the theatre of the site de la 
federation, the so-much-talked-of Champ de Mars, new chris- 
tened by Buonaporte, on his return from Elba, when he so- 
lemnized in it the Champ de Mai, (which by-the-bye, was cele- 
brated in June.) It is an immense field, in which are still seen 
the sloping embankments, formed by the Parisian populace, 
for that feast, at which the unfortunate Louis the XVI. presided 
in person, and solemnly swore to maintain the new order of 
things. It is now used for reviews and for horse-races, 


(To be continued, J 





ARCHBISHOP SHARP. 





The following well-authenticated anecdote of Archbishop Sharp, from 
Hoare’s Life of the iate Granville Sharp, esq. will, we doubt not, be 
read with an interest proportioned to its authenticity, 


ee 


“Ir was his lordship’s custom to have'a saddle-horse attend 
his carriage, that, in case of fatigue from sitting, he might 
take the refreshment of a ride. As he was thus going to his 
episcopal residence, and was got a mile or two before his car- 
riage, a decent, well-looking young man came up to him, and 
with a trembling hand and faltering tongue, presented a pis- 
tol to his lurdship’s breast, demanding his money. The Arch- 
bishop with great composure turned about, and, looking stead- 
fastly at him, desired that he would remove that dangerous 
weapon, and tell him fairly his condition. “ Sir! sir!” with 
great agitation cried the youth, *‘ no words—'tis not a time— 
your money instantly,’—“ Hear me, young man,” said the 
Archbishop: “ you see I am a very old man, and my life is 
of very little consequence; yours seems far otherwise. I am 
named Sharp, and am Archbishop of York; my carriage and 
servants are behind; tell me what money you want, and who 
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you are, and I'll not injure you, but prove a friend, Here, 

take this—and now ingeauously tell me how much you want 
to make you independent of so destructive a busioess as you 
are now engaged in.” “O sir!’ replied the man, “1 detest 
the business as much as you. [ am—but—but—at home there 
are creditors who will not stay. Fifty pouads, my lord, in- 
deed, would do what no tongue besides my own can tell?”— 
« Well, sir, I take it on your word; and, upon my honour, 
if you will, in a day or two, call on me at what I have 
now given you shall be made up that sum.” The highway- 
man looked at him, was silent, and went off; and at the time 
appointed actually waited on the Archbishop, and assured his 
lordship his words had left impressions which nothing could 
ever destroy. 

Nothing more transpired for a year and a half or more; 

when, one morning, a person knocked at his Grace’s gate, and 
with a peculiar earnestness desired to see him. The Arch- 
bishop ordered the stranger to be brought in. He entered the 
room where his lordship was, but had scarce advanced a few 
steps before his countenance changed, his knees toitered, and 
he sank almost breathless on the floor. On recovering, he 
requested an audience in private. The apartment being cleared, 
* My lord,” said he, “ you cannot have forgotien the circam- 
stances at such a time and place; gratitude will never suffer 
them to be obliterated from my mind. In me, my lord, you 
now behold that once most wretched of mankind, now, by 
your inexpressible humanity, rendered equal, if not superior, 
in happiness to millions. Oh, my lord, (tears for a while pre- 
venting his utterance) ’tis you! ’tis you, that have saved me, 
body and soul! ’tis you that have saved a dear and much-loved 
wife, and a little brood uf children, whom 1 tendered dearer 
‘than my life—Here are the fifty pounds; but never shall I find 
language to testify what [ feel. Your God is your witness; 
your deed itself is your glory! and may heaven, and all its 
blessings, be your present and everlasting reward! I was the 
younger son of a wealthy man; -your lordship knows him; 
his name was ——. My marriage alienated his affection, and 
my brother withdrew his love, and teft me to sorrow and pe- 
nury. A monih since, my brother died a bachelor, and intes- 
tate. What was his, is become mine; and*by your goodness, 
I am now at once ‘the most penitent, ‘the most grateful, ‘and 
the happiest of my species.” pant 
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VISiTS TO TWO HAREMS, 


BY A FEMALE TRAVELLER. 








STATE OF FEMALE SOCIETY IN EGYPT. 

Wuen at Cairo, I had been several times solicited to visit the 
harem of the Pacha, a favour which is not generally granted to 
strangers. It is customary in the East to make reciprocal pre- 
sents insuch interviews. Not being able to procure, in this city, 
any productions of Europe worthy of being offered to these fair 
odalisques of such high rank, I was for a long time obliged to 
restrain my curiosity and renounce this visit. 

The present Pacha, Mahomet Ali, has two legitimate wives, 
one of whom resides at Cairo, and the other at Alexandria. 
The number ef his concubines is immense: there are about 
two hundred in his harem at Alexandria. At Damietta, how- 
ever, where a fresh occasion presented itself of visiting the 
harem of the Aga, governor of the province, and where I 
should not be obliged to present such magnificent gifts, I 
resolved to make myself acquainted with the abode, which 
contained so many things contrary to the taste, ideas, and 
manners of Europe. The harem of the Aga was situated 
nearly opposite to the residence of Mr. Faker, on the other 
bank of the Nile, in a garden, in the Turkish style, that is to 
say, a piece of ground without trees. I was accompanied by 
the lady of the Portuguese physician, who understood a little 
Italian and Arabic, and. who was to act as interpreter. When 
we arrived at the entrance of the building, we were received by 
a black eunuch, richly dressed, who invited us to go into a very 
cool apartment, with latticed windows, and no furniture except 
a very broad and low divan. He left us to announce us to his 
mistress: we soon after saw the two wives of the Aga, accom- 
panied by two of his daughters, one of whom was yet a child, 
and the other married to one of the superior officers in the army, 
and about twenty young slaves. 

The two ladies, as well as the daughters of the Aga, seated 
themselves next to me, while the slaves ranged themselves in a 
half circle before us, with their arms crossed on their breast, 
and preserving a respectful distance. As all these women spoke 
only Turkish, we needed a second interpreter, who in her turn, 
understood only Turkish and Arabic, so that what I said io 
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Italian had to be translated into Arabic, and the Arabic into 
Turkish; thus, to understand each other, we had need of three 
languages, and two interpreters. 

It may readily be supposed that the conversation could not 
go on fluently, as we depended on the good-will and talents of 
our interpreters: in fact the guie pro quo resulting from the bad 
translations of our questions and answers, were truly comic, and 
excited so much gaiety, that loud and repeated bursts of laughter 
soon established a good understanding between us, The oldest 
of the consorts of the Aga, however, maintained a dignified gra- 
vity, while the other, who was much younger, and of an anima- 
ted and interesting countenance, repeated, with extreme volu- 
bility, the most significant questions, and did not fail to exa- 
mine the whole arrangement of my toilette. They asked me 
many questions respecting the women in my country; as for 
Europe, I believe, they entertained very vague notions of it; 
and when I told them that our husbands had but one wife and 
no slaves, they looked at one another, undetermined whether to 
applaud or laugh at this custom. 

The eldest daughter of the Aga, was a young person of the 
most beautiful and pleasing countenance. She did not enjoy 
good health; her extreme paleness rendered her really inter- 
esting in my eyes: she resembled a lily languishing, and 
withered by the burning wind of the desert. She appeared to 
cherish life from the idea that I, perhaps, possessed the skill to 
cure hec, and earnestly intreated me to prescribe some remedy. 

They were nearly all natives of Syria, Circassia, and Geor- 
gia, and [ had thus leisure to survey these beauties who enjoy 
so much celebrity. They undoubtedly merit their reputation; 
I can, however, tell my fair country women, to comfort them, 
and to do justice to truth, that Europe certainly can boast of 
beauties equal to those of the East. Those whom I had now the 
pleasure of seeing, had the most agreeable countenances, and de- 
licate and regular features: but what mostattracted my attention, 
was, their hair, which fell in waving and natural curls down to 
their waist. They had each preserved their national costume, 
which agreeably varied this pretty parterre; nor had they 
adopted the tresses of the Egyptian women, which rather disfigure 
than improve the figure. They had exquistely beautiful teeth, 
but the clearness and bloom of youth were banished from their 
complexion; they all had a languid air, and I did not find 
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among them that embonpoint which I had expected to meet. 
Perhaps their sedentary mode of life, and the destructive cli- 
mate of Egypt, have contributed to tarnish their charms. The 
climate of Egypt, otherwise so salubrious, exercises a malig- 
pant influence upon female beauty, and on the children of Eu- 
ropean parents. It is rare to see foreign families preserve 
theirs; they generally die at an early age; and this, too, is one 
of the causes why the Mamelukes of Egypt never have any 
posterity, but are always recruited by the purchase of young 
boys, generally brought from Circassia and the provinces bor- 
dering on the Black sea and the Ural mountains, 

Refreshments were brought in on a small table of cedar, very 
low, and ornamented with a pretty Mosaic of ivory and mother- 
of-pearl; the collation consisted of confectionary, cakes made 
of honey and fruits, and sherbet. Meantime, some slaves burnt 
incense in silver censers, and frequently sprinkled us with rose- 
water; two others placed themselves at my side; and every 
time that I either ate or drank any thing, were ready to hold 
under my lips a napkin of a coatse quality, but embroidered 
with gold. Others, provided with fans, drove away the swarms 
of insects which the pastry and fruit had attracted around us. 
In short, each seemed to have a particular function to perform. 
When the repast was ended, they wished me to pass the night 
with them and to take the bath; but having already acquainted 
myself with this kind of amusement at Cairo, I declined their 
polite invitation. After going over the house, which did not 
contain any thing remarkable, I took my leave; and on departing, 
distributed among the slaves some small gold coins, to which 
they attach a great value. 

Some days after, Mr. Faker came to us, and proposed to intro- 
duce us to the first Ulema of the city, a person of very high rank; 
who having heard of our visits to the Aga, was desirous that 
we should confer the same honour on him. We set out in a gon 
dola, for his harem and country-house were situated on a small 
island formed by the Nile, at some distatice from the city. He 
received us himself on landing, and I was struek with the ve- 
nerable appearance of this old man; who reminded me of the 
celebrated picture of Abraham and Aga, by Guercino, in the 
Milan collection. The silver beard which swept his breast, his 
dignified looks, and even his turban, and the rich drapery of his 
robe, recalled to my mind the patriarch of Israel, so well deline- 
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ated by the immortal pencil of the artist. He led us into a smal} 
kiosk, washed by the waters of the Nile, and surrounded bya 
delightful gallery, from which we enjoyed a rich prospect, 
diversified with palms and banians, and animated with nume. 
rous droves of buffaloes and camels. Contemplating this scene, 
I fancied myself transported forty eenturies back, and saw jp 
imagination the pious patriarch, directed by the voice of the 
Almighty, traversing these plains, and imploring the hospitality 
of the Pharaohs. 

If we reflect that the Mussulmen have never any opportuni- 
ties of being in the company of a womanr not belonging to their 
own family, and that the law of the Prophet makes them con- 
sider our sex as destitute of a soul, and unworthy to enjoy the 
same prerogatives as the men, we shall wonder at the superior 
mind of this Ulema, who, in spite of the prejudices of his caste 
and religion, received a foreign female with attention, and even 
granted her the honour of being seated by his side. Our vene- 
rable host, therefore, in every respect, merited the title of a 
philosopher, unless a little curiosity, which philosophers have 
in common with other mortals, was concerned in it. Pipes 
having been presented to every body, an attention which the 
Orientals never fail to observe, I expressed a desire to visit the 
abode of his women; and, attended by a slave, [ repaired to the 
house in which they resided. On my entrance, they all crowded 
around me with expressions of noisy gaiety; they were like a 
troop of young foals liberated from the rein. I am not aware 
whether they had been informed of my visit; not having an in- 
terpreter, it was impossible for me to converse with them. 
There were in this harem none but Arab and Egyptian women, 
and some negro slaves; they did not appear so well-bred as the 
women of Aga; and their indelicate style of dress forced me to 
avert my eyes. They tormented me with their curiosity about 
my toilette; and their importunity became so troublesome, that, 
wearied with their noise, of which E comprehended notbing, 
and dreading the fate of the cock stripped of his feathers in the 
fable, I resolved to escape, notwithstanding their efforts to de- 
tain me, glad to be free from them, and to return to the protec- 
tion of my husband. 

This was my last visit toa harem. It may perhaps be agree- 
able to say a few words on the general state of the women in 
Egypt. All that I have heen able to learn by personal observa- 
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tion, and, what I was told by several Levantine ladies, concurs 
to prove that the situation of the women in the East is not so 
unhappy a8 we generally fancy it to be. The different races and 
sects, of which the present population of Egypt is composed, 
fave, it is true, this in common, that they shut up their women; 
and Coplits, though Christians; observe this custom with mueh 
more rigour than even the Arabs themselves; but this pri- 
yation of liberty is only imaginary; and extends no father 
than to prohibit them from appearing in public without a veil, 
which is a kind of cloak of black silk; which hides their form 
and their face in a frightful manner; and excludes them from 
the sight of men. ‘Fhey are, notwithstanding, perfect mistresses 
at home, and exclusively command their slaves in their own ser- 
vice, who, in spite of the favours of their masters, are no less 
dependant on the wife thant on the latter. As their dwelling is 
always separated from that of their husband, they have aright 
to prevent him from entering it, by placing before the door a 
pair of slippers, which is a sign that they have company. The 
husband, who dares not appear in the presence of another per- 
son’s wife, is obliged to respect that indication; and the Ger- 
man proverb, which says “ that a man is under his wife’s 
slipper,” may be perfectly applicable in the East. When they 
wish to visit any of their friends or relations, the husband has 
no right of opposing them; and, attended by a faithful slave, 
they sometimes absent themselves from home several weeks 
together. 

Under the pretexts of these visits, I was assured that they 
allow themselves incredible liberty: in spite of their veils, and 
the locks under which they are shut up, they find means to in- 
demnify themselves for this constraint; and itis here we most 
see the truth of that maxim, which says “ That virtue protects 
itself, and that good principles are the best dowry of a female.” 

The men, in their turn, when they are tired of their wives, 
sometimes have recourse to poison to rid themselves of them; 
but instances of this kind are rare, and, under the present go- 
vernment, we hear no more of such horrors. 

Education is so much neglected, that the females are not 
instructed in the elements of the most simple things; so that, 
their minds being uncultivated, they are strangers to a number 
of enjoyments, the want of which would appear to them insup- 
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portable, if their information were more extensive. It must 
also be allowed, that education, by developing our intellectual 
faculties, by increasing our delicacy and sensibility, renders us 
susceptible of numerous trifling sufferings, which are not felt 
by the unenlightened children of nature. Thus we see that 
the system of compensation, that wise and equitable distribu. 
tion of pains and enjoyments, of faculties and resources, which 
balance and equalize all conditions of life, also takes place in 
favour of the women of the East, who, but for this divine jus- 
tice, would have too much reason to complain of the abuse of 
power in the other sex, and of the iniquity of religion, which 
condemns them to a kind of moral and political nullity. Those 
whom their fortune dispenses from the cares of domestic eco- 
nomy, leave them to slaves, and pass their lives stretched at 
ease upon a divan in the dolcé far niente of the Italians. 





SONNET, 


Addressed to a lady, whose eminent poetical abilities had not been snffi. 
ciently rewarded, and who has consequently been left in great distress. 


On! pensive poetess! accept the lay 
That pours in truth its tributary song! 
May thy meek breast, to mis’ry now a prey, 
Hail purest peace, its inmate ere ’tis long: 
May the strong stream adversity has driv’n 
’Gainst thy weak form, soon cease with force to flow ; 
May angel Mercy gaze on thee from Heaven, 
And turn to joy your overwhelming woe. 
Then may’st thy muse, compelled to weep no more, 
Or if to weep, to shed Hope’s happiest tear, 
To that blest God, whom you so much adore, 
Return the thanks of Grief, to Mercy dear. 


Oh! pensive poetess! accept the lay 
That Trutu, not Fiattery, bids a stranger pay. 


J. M. Lacey. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 














PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY FROM INDIA TO 
ENGLAND, by Bussorah, Bagdad, the Ruins of Babylon, Curdistan, 
the Court of Persia, the Western Shore of the Caspian Sea, Astrakan, 
&c. in the year 1824. By Captain, the Hon. George Keppel. 2 volse 

- 1827. 

ona Br sce” these Travels, the second son of the Earl of Albermarle, 
left India, im company with Messrs. Hamilton, Lamb, and Hart, with the 
design of proceeding, overland, to England. In many respects, the rout 
taken differs nothing from that which has often been traversed before, yet 
so little are we acquainted with the countries through which their journey 
lay, that there even yet remains much to be known and explored. It is, 
however, but fair to state, even at the commencement of our notice of the 
contents, that the volumes before us have contributed much both to our 
amusement and our information, concerning the customs, habits, and local 
history of the orientals. It rebounds much to the credit of the present 
age, that whilst our travellers do not neglect a due notice of the works of 
art, or the wonders of nature, an increased attention is given to those 
delineations of national] customs and manners which constitute the Gutin- 
guishing difference between the respective countries of the glube. Nature 
has, indeed, her variety and her charms. We can Soper Oe sublimity 
of Alpine grandeur, or the softer beauties of our native isle,—but we admire, 
most, to sketch the peculiarities of national manners, and to trace them to 
their source, both in their affinities and their games Like the poet, 
we deem that ‘* the proper study of mankind is man.” W ith this view, 
we doubly delight in such books as that before us,—they gratify our curi- 
osity, minister to our knowledge, and supply us with data for our philoso- 
phical speculations on the human character. 

Our author, who is, we understand, a young man, has shewn good taste, 
good feeling, good principles, and good sense, in these volumes. His 
illustrations of and references to scripture, are apposite and judicious. 
Like the African Traveller, he does not appear unwilling to acknowledge 
his religion, or to do homage to its truth. His classical references and 
authorities are generally correct, and always ingenious; his reasoning is 
not only plausible, but ingenuous, candid, and conclusive. nh we _ 
to select any portion of these volumes, in which the various qua yee 4 
enumerated may be found concentrated, we should certain! y point out tha 
which is devoted to Babylon, its history, and its ruins:—T hese subjects 
are treated with judgment, modesty, and truth. Having ever felt an in- 
terest in the late Mr. Rich’s Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon, and, 
assured that his opimions were reasonable and correct, it affords us much 
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satisfaction that the researches of Mr. Kepple confirm his statements. As 
we shall take an opportunity of presenting an extract or two from these 
volumes to our readers, we shall, at present, only observe that the talent, 
learning, observation, and research, which they evince, are not only highly 
honourable to the author himself, but likewise teflect honour on the distin. 
guished family to which he belongs. 


TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA, by George Thompson, esq. 

London, 1827. 

Of the various works which the spirited and respectable publisher of this 
volume has introduced to the public, we do not recollect one more interest- 
ing or mote valuable than the present. As a narrative of a journey full 
of incident, as the repository of many important statistical and commercial 
documents, and as the vehicle of many most interesting observations, we 
cannot but congratulate the public on its appearance. Directed as our 
attention has lately been to African history and topography, we have 
deemed it our duty to become familiarly acquainted with the principal 
works of which Africa is the subject; and we have no hesitation in stating 
that, in fulness and accuracy of information, in unprejudiced and judicious 
statement of facts and opinions, we deem Mr. Thompson’s work superior 
to any that has come under our observation. Although the author mo. 
destly pleads his commercial engagements in mitigation of any defects of 
scholarship, we must acknowledge that no such plea was required; as the 
work itself bears abundant testimony to his good sense, sound discretion, 
and careful observation. 

As we shall, ere long, have an opportunity of introducing to our readers 
some of the interesting details with which the work abounds, we shall 
now only commend it, most strongly, to the notice of our readers. We 
ought to add, that the map, plans, views, and vignettes, are all admirably 
adapted to illustrate the letter-press; and reflect not less credit on the 
author’s talents as an artist, than confer obligation on his readers. 


MEDICAL BOTANY, particularly descriptive of the properties of 
Poisonous Plants, &c. with beautifully coloured illustrations, by Mors 
Charchill, esq. M.D. Published in Numbers, at 3s. 

The above title wears a rather inelegant appearance, in claiming the 
attention of our fair readers; but the fact is, it might well bear the added 
attraction of being called domestic and elegant botany; for, in the first 
light, its medical explanation of the properties of certain plants, may not 
be entirely uninteresting to the female sex, solicitous of protecting their 
families from dangerous mistakes, and often perilous accidents. For in- 
stance, warning children, by an actual acquaintance with the fearful deadly 
nightshade, in its portrait here presented to the eye, of its destructive 
effects, when eaten, in ignorance, for wholesome berries; likewise shewing 
to servants the nice distinction, in mere aspect, between that useful culinary 
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herb, parsley, and the nearly similar leaves of the deleterious weed, hem- 
lock; and so on, of many others. But this, as was hinted before, is not 
the only recommendation we find in the little work, to warrant an introduc- 
tion of it upon the sofa-tables of our fair readers. The portraits of the 
plants themselves, whether they be those described above, or the more 

ful ornaments of our gardens, (of which, four are given in each number) 
are so accurately drawn, and exquisitely coloured, we are at a loss whether 
to most appreciate them with the eye of a botanist or of a florist, There 
js not one of all the twelve, which comprise the subjects described in the 
three issued numbers, that may not be copied by the pencil of female taste, 
with the same pleasure as they would trace a rose or carnation from the 
most beautiful bouquets of Vanhuison. 


THE SEER OF TIVIOTDALE. A Romance, by Louisa Sidney Stan- 
hope. 4vols. £1. 4s. boards. 

To that class of readers, (and we believe they are pretty numerous), who 
are fond of the wild and romantic fictions of the olden times, we would 
recommend the perusal of the “ Seer of Tiviotdale,” a romance, by Louisa 
Sidney Stanhope, which has just issued from the press. There is consider- 
able originality in the plot, with some ingenuity in its construction. The 
language is generally good, and the characters, for the most part, skilfully 
drawn and developed. Altogether, this is a clever composition, which, 
without pretending to the first class uf romances, interests the reader, and 
never sinks below mediocrity. 


SIR ROWLAND, a Romance, by Hal Willis. 4 vols. 12mo, £1 2. 
boards. 

The Romance of “ Sir Rowland,” which has just issued from the press, 
is a work worth perusing: the style is pleasing, and the language spirited ; 
the plot simple, perhaps not, on the whole, original, but embracing suffi- 
cient incident to keep the interest up to the end of the tale. The principal 
characters are well drawn; and the author has, with considerable ingenuity, 
given an amusing portraiture of the Court of the twelfth century. Altoge- 
ther, we consider it, as good as any thing of the kind that has of late 
appeared, 


THE VALLIES; or Scenes and Thoughts from secluded Life, 2 vols. 

London. 1827. 

After a long and wearisome sojourn in this world, and professing no 
inconsiderable acquaintance with men, as well as books, we feel, in some 
degree, competent to give an opinion on the subject matter of these 
volumes, We shall, at once, confess that our knowledge of human nature 
under every circumstance, and in every variety of fortune, has not tended 
to impress us, most favourably, as to the general wisdom of men’s actions, 
or the integrity of their principles, We see so much around us of daily 
occurrence, as leaves no doubt, on our minds, that the world has most 
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sadly mistaken both the nature and the meaus of happiness. It was the 
maxim of the Roman moralist, that nothing dishonourable could be bene- 
ficial, and this is the prevailimg and fundamental principle of his mora| 
philosophy. The state of morals and manners at Rome, in his day, 
resembled, we fear, but too accurately those of our own country in the 
present one. Men have, too generally, forsaken the old paths of straight 
forward honesty, and, in their pursuit of an undefined and ideal happiness, 
have forgotten that what is dishonestly obtained can never tend, by its 
possession, to their comfort or advantage. We are neither ascetics nor 
misanthropes, but we do really feel, that as the world is now constituted, 
it isa miserable world; not originally nor necessarily, but rendered such 
by the crooked policy, and the unprincipled conduct of mankind. It is 
true there are verdant spots, even in the desert; and amid desolation, and 
ruin, the fragments of pristine graudeur and art attract attention and 
admiration: but, unhappily, these are only the exceptions,—all else is 
blank, solitary, and waste. But, wherefore? God never designed this 
world to be the abode only of care, misery, and misfortune, We feel 
assured that even now, waste and wilderness as it is, a thousand sweets 
may therein be found. Arid as it may be, many a plant, to regale the 
senses and to delight the eye, blossoms and flourishes amid its sterility. 
The culture of brotherly kindness, and the prevalence of the law of love, 
are alone wanting to the production of solid and real happiness. Many 
are the fluctuations of the world, various its vicissitudes, frequent its 
bereavements, multiplied its cares, pungent its sorrows: but over these a 
superior and superinténding power presides, to guide the whirlwind and 
to direct the storm. Founded on immutable principles, and on immovable 
basis, the happiness of man may indeed be assailed, but cannot be shaken. 
In the consciousness of security, it placidly contemplates the war of ele- 
ments and the wreck of worlds. Friends may betray, the world frown, 
fortune be fickle, honours fade, health decline,—but still, our peace, tran- 
quillity, and happiness remain unaffected. The truth is, happiness resides 
within us; it is independant of fortune or casualty: it consists neither in 
the abundance of the things which men possess, nor the station which they 
occupy. It has its seat in the heart, and is secured by a contented, tranquil 
mind, well regulated affections, virtuous principles, and an approving con+ 
science. Indeed, were things otherwise, the wisdom and the goodness, 
and the equity of God would be questionable: for to how many would 
their temporal circumstances in this life be the seal of unmitigated and 
hopeless wretchedness; whilst outward prosperity, independent of moral 
considerations, would alone be the condition of human felicity; thus doom- 
ing, to an inevitable destiny of misery, the very persons who need the 
comforts and consolations of hope. 

We have been lead to these remarks by the volumes before us, the pro- 
fessed object of which is to teach, that even the compatative solitude of the 
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country is not inconsistent with real happiness; and that to a mind wearied 


and disgusted with the cares and the struggles and the maneuvres of public 
life, the tranquillity and peacefulness of retirement bring a relief and balm, 
Archdeacon Hastings, the incumbent of a retired Northern parish, of high 
connexions, extensive learning, and accomplished manners, is the leading 
character, —in whom true piety, gentleness, and meekness, are blended with 
the dignity of his high station; tempering authority with condescending 
humility. To the family circle of this venerable man, Mr. Tempest, who 
has just thrown up, in disgust, a high and important situation under the 
government, retires. Entertaining a high respect and veneration for the 
Archdeacon’s character and talents, he nevertheless feels something of con- 
tempt for every one who has not, like himself, mixed in the high and giddy 
circles of official dignity and elevated rank. He sinks, therefore, under 
the pressure of pride, wounded feelings, and family querulousness. To 
his son, however mortified, the change proves beneficial. The death of his 
father deeply affects his mind, and prepares hirz to listen to the counsels 
of the Archdeacon, with kind feelings; insomuch, that time, and a» ob- 
servant consideration of the whole tenor of his friend’s character, both 
private and official, leave him fully satisfied of the erroneousness of his 
father’s opinions; and convince him, that though he may withdraw from 
the haunts of pleasure, the regions of fashion, and the mercenary, selfish 
adulation and obsequiousness of a contemptible world, he only exchanges 
the insincerity, deception, and vanity of unsatisfying worldly pomp and 
friendship, for the calm and quietness of a rational and useful existence, 
adorned and blessed with the solace of sincere friendship, and a tranquil 
mind. Under the Archdeacon’s directions, Mr. Tempest enters into holy 
orders, devotes himself to the welfare of his fellow creatures, and lives 
beloved and respected. ‘ 

Such is the stury, if such it can be called, of the ‘ Vallies.’ The style 
of these volames is not quite what we approve. It is too sentimental 
and diffuse to please the generality of readers. Whilst it. abounds ia 
excellent sentiment, it wants the interest of a narrative. We cannot fully 
approve, also, of making such a work a polemical and controversial one. 
The evils of dissent, and the excellencies of our established church, are 
here scarcely legitimate topics for discussion; nor do we see what good 
purpose, bearing on the professed design of the work, can be answered by 
discussions of deep and difficult theology. On these accounts we really 
‘ear that the general usefulness and interest of these volumes will be 
materially affected in the opinion of the world, and that the author will 
have to attribute to his own indiscretion and want of judgment, on these 
points, the failure of his own wishes, and intentions, for the improvement 
of his readers. 


A TREATISE ON CALISTHENIC EXERCIS! S; a:ranged fir the 
Private Tuition of Ladies, By Signor Vcarino. London. 1827. 
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Professor Voegler having invented a system of gymnastics for men, 
Signor Voarino has doubtless, judiciously, as well as most gallantly, done 
a similar honour to the female world; and we trust we shall have, ere long, 
to announce the formation of a society for transforming our dull, sober, 
sedate English iadies into light, fantastic, gymnastic hoydens: unless, 
indeed, the Commander-in-Chief, who owes a large debt of gratitude to 
his countrywomen, for the proud trophy which records, at once, his merits 
and their gratitude, should permit the barracks in the Regent’s Park to be 
appropriated to their use; and the drill-sergeant of “ the new system” to 
become Professor Voarino’s agent in establishing and extending the science 
of his Calisthenic Exercises. | We confess exercise to be essential to 
health,—but, seriously, we must decidedly and earnestly deprecate any 
system which would rob the female sex of its meekness, gentleness, and 
delicacy ; and convert it into an Amazonian army, or a race of boisterous 
romps. Woman was designed by her kindness, tenderness, and sensibility, 
to soothe the wearied spirits, to tranquillize the agitated passions, and to 
soften the rougher nature of man: but the modern improvements in female 
education would destroy, or at least, diminish, this sacred and powerful 
influence. The sphere of woman’s glory must henceforth be sought in 
the arena of a circus, or the stage of a theatre; where, in assuming the 
amusements and the exercises of the other sex, she must first inevitably 
sacrifice the excellence and delicacy of her own, Daneing or drilling will 
give ease of manner; dumb-bells throw open the chest; a hoop or a skip- 
ping-rope impart activity and energy of body; all which are useful, and 
perhaps necessary; but to every attempt to destroy the better part of 
woman’s nature, by public exhibitions, and masculine exercise, we will 
give unbending opposition: at all events, let the experiment be made on 
the females of some other clime; for, in this pursuit, we would not have 
England give an example to other nations, of practices which must ulti- 
mately destroy the loveliness of the loveliest beings on whom the sun ever 
shed its rays. 








Entelligence relatibe to Literature and the Arts. 

Captain Parry has again sailed on the Northern Expedition. From the 
superiority of the arrangements, and the experience of former voyages, a 
suecessful termination of the present is confidently anticipated. 

The author of ‘ Head Pieces and Tail Pieces” has a uew work forth- 
coming, entitled “‘ A Peep at the World, or the Rule of Life.” 

A foreign Quarterly Review and Continental Literary Miscellany, is 
announced for publication. Its avowed design is to render foreign litera- 
ture familiar in Great Britain. 

The Memoirs of Lord Collingwood, with the Noble Admiral’s corres- 
pondence on various occasions, is announced as being in the press. 

A new work, from the pen of the author of “ Tremaine,” is on the eve of 
publication; it is called “ De Vere.’ 
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SKETCHES OF MANNERS’ IN THE OLDEN TIME: 


AN EXTRACT FROM THE DIARY OF A BEAUTY 


At the Court of Queen Anne. 














Wakep out of the most charming dream, (produced, no 
doubt, by my winnings at ombre last night,) by news of the 
arrival of the old woman who carries on a contraband trade 
in the Exchange, under pretence of selling millinery. 

In a very tolerable humour to receive her, owing to these 
said winnings, though vexed at being disturbed from such a 
slumber—I thought I was sailing down the Thames, like Cleo- 
patra on the Cydnus in Dryden’s sublime play; and that all 
the trees were lighted up with coloured lamps, to do me ho- 
nour; and the swans at Sion-house had golden chains about 
their necks; and that the superb Orosmanes, for I shall never 
call Lord Paragon by any other name, stood on the shore to 
receive me, dressed in a blue-watereil tabby coat, trimmed with 
silver, exactly like that which the divine fellow who played 
Mark Antony, wore in the tragedy. 

Gorgeous and magnificent as my dream was, I verily think 
Mrs. Cheatem’s smuggled cargo surpassed it—Ohb, how I longed 
to buy her whole stock! there were flowered silks with roses, 
daffodils, and china-asters; worked upon them as large as life; 
and rendered more beautiful’ than life by being edged with gold 
and silver; a Genoa-cut velvet, with trees and birds, like nature 
itself; rich point ruffles, anda delicate Brussels apron, that was 
as fine as a cobweb. ‘Then’ there were India’ muslins, which 
seemed to contain the mines of Coromandel in their prodigality 
of gold embroidery; fans a yard long, with the sweetest French 
iounts—one was such a delightful rural scene—a whole village, 
all the cottages had glass windows; very convenient, for one 
can peep through them, instead of betraying curiosity by taking 
a sly look, which every body sees, between the sticks. The 
shepherdesses in this charming landscape were dressed in 
jacques and petticoats of the newest Parisian cut; nothing at 
all Jike them in London! and the shepherds, so languishing 
and graceful! one the very image of Orosmanes, in a blue court 
suit, and a sword by his side, who handled his crook as gal- 
lantly as if it had been my Lord Chamberlain’s wand of of. 
tice.—Oh? the ingenuity and the taste of these French people!— 
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Mrs. Cheatem asked a fortune for the fan; and as I was de. 
termined to secure it at any price, I could only afford to buy a 
can of essences, a pot or two of rouge, a wash for the skin, 
and a cake of amber soap; for I just recollected in time, that ] 
had promised to go to the India warehouse in the city; and 
if I delayed a day, that odious Lady Bullion would not leave a 
bit of china, or a gold fish, that was worth having. By the 
way, Frippery, my maid, had fished out of Mrs. Cheatem, that 
this disagreeable rich Lady Bullion, pads her shoulder and her 
hip.—Indeed, I always suspected that left hip. Frippery says, 
that the devout Mrs. Cantwell, who goes to church three times 
a day, and rails at the play-houses, is her best customer for 
Cogniac and strong waters; and that Barbara Lovelace, the 
new beauty, spends all her money upon charms and fortune- 
telling —Who does she want to captivate? I must find out. 
Memorandum.—This information has determined me not to trust 
any of my secrets to Mrs. Cheatem. 

Breakfasted and dressed; wrote half a dozen notes while 
drinking my‘ chocolate’; one to Orosmanes in a feigned hand, 
signed Incognita, appointing a meeting in Spring-gardens, just 
to try whether he is so universal a Philander as odious Lady 
Bullion wishes to make him out. If he should prove faithless, 
and attend this assignation with a supposed stranger—What 
shall I do? How shall I be revenged? In case of such an 
accident, I addressed a note to his rival, my Lord Worthless— 
a piece of penmanship, which I pride myself not a little upon. 
for it is just calculated to inspire the highest degree of hope, 
and yet giving only that sort of encouragement which I can 
withdraw whenever it suits me so to do; and as my Lord is 
rather notorious for shewing his love-letters, I did not sign 
my name, and took care to write every word by the dictionary. 
that I might not be discovered by my bad spelling. Memoran- 
duim.—Have some thoughts of hiring a secretary ; it is a horrid 
troublesome task for a woman of quality to be obliged to write 
like a clerk or a governess; and 1 heard that impudent guards. 
man, Colonel Graceless, Jaugh at my Eady Duchess’s pot-hooks 
and hangers, as he calls them, on a card, whereon she had spelt 
coffee with a k. 

1 this morning received three or four letters; one which I 
knew, by the delicate fragrance of the perfume, before 1 opened 
it, to be from Paragon, my charming, my elegant Orosmanes— 
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A barge to-morrow to Richmond, and a collation at the Star 
and Garter. My dream is out: he must be a necromancer, and 
deal in magic arts; to be sure, I did give a strong hint of 
my wishes—Oh! what a dear delightful man it is!—Neither 
know the hand nor the seal of this second letter. My stars! a 
copy of verses subscribed Enamorata, beginning— 
** Lovely! beloved! and cruel fair !— 
By those bright charms, and by that heavenly air, 
By all the flames that ’neath your eye-lids glow, 
One smile can raise me from profound despair, 
One frown can plunge me to the depths below.” 











“hearts,” “darts,” ‘ quivers,” “ shivers,’ cold disdain,” 
“ burning brain,” “ bleeding veins,” “ dying strains,” and so 
on for seventeen stanzas.—This was from the young Templar, I 
am certain; with whom, for want of something better to do, [ 
coquetted the day I went to the Temple-gardens to see the city 
companies embark for some vulgar festival. I wonder whether 
the lines are his own, or borrowed from Cowley or Waller—I 
must punish his boldness in presuming to send them; for I shall 
never be able to queen it at Court, if it be known that a Templar 
pretends tomyfavour. The third pacquet contains—a new poem, 
with Lord Bookwortn’s profound respects. Deuce take his civi- 
lity! now shall I be obliged to wear out my eyes in poring over 
printed paper, for itis quite the ton to read this young author’s 
works, [am told; which makes it the more strange; he must 
never expect to be patronized by the ladies, though the wits sup- 
porthim. For my part, I hate all reading, except love-letters ; 
and now and then a paper or two of the Spectator, when there 
is any thing of fashion or of scandal in them; and absolutely 
detest poetry, unless it be MSS. addressed to myself, or that 
which is recited on the stage. If Paragon wishes to win me, 
he must woo me in Dryden’s blank verse. But | ought to be 
thinking of Lord Bookworm’s present. Frippery shall read it 
to me while the man dresses my hair. 

Mercy on me! JI know as much about it as ever, for Mr. 
Papillote was so full of news, and my head was so bewildered 
with the brocaded petticoat, which the mantua-maker had just 
sent home, and my dream, and Torrismond’s speech to the 
Queen of Grenada, and my new fan, and the fly-cap [ have been 
trying fur a whole week to invent, that I did not listen to a word 
of it; and if [ take it with me in the carriage, when I go into 
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the city, 1 shall be sure to fall asleep over it, and tumble my 
head-dress; and so come out of the coach just such a figure 
as old Lady Routabout, when she has been obliged to sit through 
a sermon at Whitehall. 

But a guinea left! I protest those city excursions will abso. 
lutely make me a beggar; and now [I find that I have not an 
earthly use for any thing I have bought; and the silk for which 
I haggled a fult hour and a half, before he would abate Sixpence 
in the yard, (and was obliged to gain my point at last by allow- 
ing the awkward simple goggling wretch to make me a speech 
which he must have conned out of the cabinet of compliments) 
does not suit my complexion in the least, and is not, at all, 
genteel into the bargain, positively only fit for some broad-faced 
alderman’s wife to wear at my Lady Mayoress’s ball; and the 
worst misfortune of all is, that I am grown out of all humour 
and conceit with my last new Cardinal, though I verily believe 
it has “six thousand yards of edging round jit,” as my Lady 
Betty Modish says in the play; for Mrs. Deputy Mazarine, 
the mercer’s fat spouse, sailed through the shop while I was 
tumbling over her husband’s goods, decked out in the very 
counterpart; her hideous red arms killing the colour by their 
fierce hue, and trapesing into the dusty street, with that trim- 
ming which was altogether so extravagantly whimsical, and 
so bewitchingly outre, just to shew the court lady that she 
could dress as expensively, and yalue her clothes as little as 
the best of us. I'll be revenged, for Pll give mine to Frip- 
pery, and send her to the shop to buy half-a-yard of Scotch 
gauze—This horrid woman had the impudence to try to outbid 
me at the auction for a monkey, and a Chinese Joss; and, in 
the heat of my anger, I gave three times “as much for the filthy 
things as they were worth, and let Lady Bullion run away 
with a cut cornelian necklace, and a cage full of the prettiest 
avadavats that ever were seen. 

Went to the Mall in order to disperse my chagrin: it was 
crowded to a most delightful excess with the best company, 
and nobody so well attended as myself. Paragon not being 
there, I could not resist accepting the devoirs of Lord Worthless, 
Colonel Graceless, and half a dozen of their rakish companions, 
especially as I saw that Barbara, who, by the way, wore a 
frightful negligee, had cast her eyes upon Sir Charles Brilliant, 
one of the number; and to take a lover from another woman, 
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is sometimes a more delightful thing than to receive the ad- 
dresses of the man of our choice; she tore a finger from her 
glove and broke her fan in anger, whilst [ tossed my plumes 
on high, and rallied with the most careless air imaginable. Pa- 
ragon, for I will not call him Orosmanes, if he thus deserts 
his post, had no business to be absent; my so I asked the whole 
set to join our party to-morrow ; the thing, of all others, that 
I knew would vex him.—Well, he should have been in the Park, 
and prevented it. | 

Returned home to dinner, dressed, and sate to receive com- 
pany. Paragon, the dear, the unparagoned Orosmanes, came 
in as charming as usual, in an elegant dishabille, a-la-mode de 
Paris, and all the rage in France, I am told; he brought the 
fashions and chit chat in a letter from the ambassador, and a new 
vame of hazard, which he prophecies will take the pas of om- 
bre and basset. It must be very fascinating if it should, for 
methinks, I could beggar my whole generation at either, and 
love the ruin. In the midst of a most delightful conversation, 
Paragon suddenly recollected an engagement, and lett me. 1 
wonder whether Spring-garden was in his head. Heigho! it 
has a very suspicious appearance. I was Just going to equip 
myself for the adventure, my heart misgiving me sadly, when 
the Countess of Gadfly and her set rushed in, and insisted upon 
carrying me off to the playhouse, to see a new tragedy: there 
was no escaping, so I was obliged to send Frippery to keep 
the assignation instead of going myself; a dangerous experi- 
ment, for she has rather a genteel figure, and with the help of 
my cast clothes, and a few of my cast airs, might pass for a 
person of some condition in a mask. 

We all agreed, that is, our party, that the Muse of Tragedy 
died with Dryden. There were some horrid people in the pit 
and gallery, who had the assurance to be of a different opinion, 
and obliged us to attend, whether we would or not,—I think 
that playhouses should be built with nothing but boxes, to exclude 
the canaille; and [, who make it a principle never to do what 
{ am desired, was determined not to listen to a word of the 
play, though there were some very moving things in it; so I 
practised a new way of flirting a fan, and reconnoitered the 
house, casting glances into the pit, to try if my charms would 
not mollify the brutes, and convert their anger into admiration. 
Espying the Templar among the ringleaders, I youchsafed him 
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a gracious look, merely to tantalize him, and disgust hiss with 
the pleasure he had been deriving from the performances. The 
moment his eye caught mine, he disappeared. Soon after, I saw 
him enter the boxes full dressed, aping the air of a courtier, 
and looking like country John in his new livery. He deserved 
some punishment for his audacity in daring to approach me—| 
took no notice of him, returned his low bow with a stare and 
a frown, and sought for higher game.—Sir Charles Brilliant was 
the man. Alas! poor Barbara, I believe 1 have undone all those 
spells that Mrs. Cheatem made such a profit of. What so fine 
a man could ever see in an ill-dressed doll like this insipid 
Miss Lovelace, I never could guess. The Templar, what is 
his vulgar name! nettled at my neglect, assumed a domineering 
air, and joined his low faction in the pit in enforcing silence. 
Sir Charles, at my instigation, resisted this impertinent interfer- 
ence, and as Mincing says in the comedy, “ I verily thought 
they must have fit.” I sat serene amid the storm, but, at last, 
the confusion became so intolerable, and the gallery people so 
abusive, that we were fain to retreat to our chairs. 

Calling just for a minute on Mrs. Manilles, I had such a 
charming run of luck, that I could not leave the dear table until 
four o’clock in the morning.—I suspect that Sir Charles lost to 
me on purpose, for he became very free in his speeches, as if he 
had purchased the right to be as saucy as he pleased. My ser- 
vice to you, Sir Charles; I am more secure of your money than 
you are of my favour; and I shall be cautiously aware not to 
give you your revenge. Memorandum, Mrs. Carmine certainly 
cheats; I saw her slip a card: really the gentlemen drank so 
much Burgundy, and seemed to know so little what they were 
about, that when they grew so temptingly careless, one could 
scarcely resist the opportunity offered to make up past losses. 1 
really cannot tell whether principle or avarice prevailed; for, be- 
tween flattery and the smallest drop in the world of a new liqueur, 
I ran some danger of being a little, a very little, intoxicated. 

Came home in very good humour, but almost stunned by 
Frippery’s news. Paragon, Orasmanes no more, did meet her 
in Spring-gardens.—Oh, the perfidious, base, treacherous, trai- 
turous, deceitful devil!—Perjured, perjured man! I begin to 
hate Frippery; she could not get away, she says, without pro- 
mising another interview—To be taken by such a mawkin! ow- 
ing all her attractions to my cast clothes.—Oh! patience, pa- 
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tience! I shall choke with rage and mortification.—Orosmanes! 
beloved Orosmanes, how couldst thou betray this fond and trust- 
ing heart?—(Il be revenged, whatever it may cost; friends, 
Seite reputation, nothing is too great a sacrifice.—Oh |! mi- 
serable woman that I am, why did I put him to this fatal 
test? > 

Tumbled and tossed all night, full of rage and despair, fe- 
verish, sleepless; or if I slumbered, haunted by hideous 
dreams.—Arose miserable, quarrelled with all my tradespeople, 
what a time to choose to send in their bills! Frippery is dread- 
fully awkward; I wonder I could ever endure 80 clumsy a 
wench about me. The yellow silk gives a jaundice tinge to 
my cheek; the blue makes me look pale; the pink is too deep a 
colour; the purple too sombre; and the green gives one the air 
of being forsaken; nothing becomes me.—Surely, I have not 
grown old and ugly in one night. 

Returned from Richmond. Dreams always do go by contra- 
ries; 1 am sure my delicious vision has not been fulfilled —Co- 
quetted the whole way with Lord Worthless; would not so much 
as speak, or look at Paragon, the paragon, as [ used to call 
him—found fault with the whole entertainment, though, to say 
the truth, nothing could have been devised more elegant: called 
the music discord; would not permit an instrument to be 
touched; then complained of dulness. Told Lord Worthless, 
that things would have been better under his management, and 
that few people knew how to give a treat. My lord was abomi- 
nably tipsy, and ill-behaved. I grew ashamed of him, at last; 
and then sate sulky, disappointed, and wretched.— Paragon 
looked so uncommonly handsome, and endured all my imperti- 
nence with such gentlemanly forbearance, that I could almost 
have found it in my heart to forgive—oh, the hateful thought! 
his flirtation with my Abigail.—Came home displeased with my- 
self and all the world. 

Oh, heavens! such a discovery! what have I done? what wor 
1 do? Frippery has confessed such a plot. She calumniatec 
Paragon, my true, my matchless Orosmanes. Barbara Love- 
lage and Lady Bullion at the bottom of this base contrivance, 
only because I told the story of the lame hip, and drew Sir 
Charles from his dowdy love. Frippery found a light guinea 





among the pieces with which Lady Bullion had bribed her, 
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neither turn nor dye, and so, in a fit of remorse, she confesse 
the whole conspiracy. I believe I beat her: I would have 
turned the vile hussey out of doors, only that she is certainly 
clever; and, besides, is acquainted with all my secrets: so | 
made it up by giving her my pink manteau; and I shall take 
care never to believe another word she says.—1l am determined 
to brave the matter out, and bring Paragon upon his kuees, be- 
fore I will confess myself to blame; though, to have made sport 
for my enemies, almost kills me with vexation—they shall never 
see it. 

Dressed for the ball with more than usual care. Bless me, 
how disagreeable! here is that scandalous fellow, Gossip, full of 
news—Sir Charles and the Templar have fought.—Well, what 
do I care! there would be a fop and a fool less in the world, 
if both were killed.—I don’t know that I had much to do in 
the business, except just egging on Sir Charles to say the most 
cutting things. 

Worse and worse! another horrid duel, and I the cause, 
Paragon and Lord Worthless; Paragon dangerously wounded.- - 
I fainted away at the intelligence, grew delirious; nothing shall 
prevent me from flying to him, confessing all my follies, and 
receiving his last forgiveness—he will die.—I am sure he will 
die. Oh my beautiful, my faithful, my lost Orosmanes—I wish 
there was a convent in England, where I might take the veil— 
Interview too touching to be recorded—Frippery tells me that 
she thinks I have been too hasty in confessing my faults, none 
so very heinous upon consideration ; particularly as it was only 
a flesh wound after all.—But then, my reputation might have 
suffered, if Thad not been reconciled to Lord Paragon; for I 
would not marry his rival for the world; and Paragon, the 
beloved, the tenderest and truest of adorers, looked so interest- 
ing in his robe de chambre, and his arm bound with a scarf— 
Heigho! men are tyrants; he made hard terms with me, would 
not trust me in town during his enforced absence; and the only 
proof I could give of the sincerity of my contrition, as he was 
very difficult of belief, as indeed well he might, was, the pro- 
mise of banishing myself at my cousins in the country.—And 


must I go? oh! odious, odious trees! 
E.R. 
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AN AWKWARD COMPLIMENT. 





Many years ago, the Judges on one of the circuits were de- 
tained so late on a Saturday-night, at a certain assize town. 
that, being obliged to open the commission at the next town on 
the Monday-morning, they were compelled, much against their 
will, to travel between the two places on the Sabbath day; but 
to do this with decent and judge-like propriety, it was so ma- 
naged that they should breakfast at an inconsiderable town, or 
rather village, about half way; stay and attend divine service 
there, and then proceed to their destination. 

On their arrival at this mid-way hamlet, whose rustic in- 
habitants were in that torpid and dreamy state so common in a 
small country place, and who as much expected his Majesty in 
person, as two of his Majesty’s judges, at their little church on 
that day; the landlord of the village alehouse, called by cour- 
tesy an inn, was made acquainted with their intentions, and 
instantly dispatched his head waiter, alias pot-boy, alias hostler, 
to the sexton with the marvellous tidings; the sexton made it 
known to the overseers, church-wardens, and rector; they to 
their respective wives; their wives to all the housemaids, 
nursemaids, and cooks; till ‘by some fremasunry sign, some 
telegraphic movement, or some other occult mode of communi- 
cation, the whole parish knew of the intended honour, before 
their legal lordships had dispatched the comfortable and sub- 
stantial breakfast, which mine host of the Red-lion, with an 
infinitude of bows, scrapes, and apologies, had set before them. 

Great was the rummaging of trunks, and tumbling over of 
the contents of drawers, on this eventful morning; all the best 
bibs and tuckers were had in requisition; the silk gown of the 
elderly dame, and the delicate white musiin envelope of the 


younger lady, were brought forth; and much was the rivalry of 


the female part of the congregation; while the gentlemen were 
not behind-hand in furbishing up their attire; and even the rustic 
labourers gave their shoes and high-lows an extra polish, and 
hid their Sunday clothes under their whitest and best stitched 
smock frocks. All, in short, were determined to do their best 
to shew the judges that they were properly sensible of the high 
honour done them; and more especially, all those in authority, 
from the rector done to the parish-clerk, made up their mints 
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to do something in their official capacities that might be pleasing 
to their unexpected ‘visitors. First, a sort of procession was 
formed, consisting of the old beadle, bare-headed, bearing his 
tarnished laced-hat in ‘one hand, and his staff of office in the 
other; then came the overseers, and then the church-wardens, 
bearing certain willow-wands in their hands, which had beep 
rudely separated from their native stems, and hastily stripped 
of their bark for the great occasion; last, but not least, came 
the well-fed rector, side by side with the judges, and honoured 
as he walked with sundry scraps of their learned conversation. 
Thus they reached the ivy-covered fane; the inhabitants, cap 
in hand, forming an avenue from the gate of the church-yard 
to the door of the church, and were ushered into the only pew 
conscious of once-green baze, but which had become venerably 
yellow by extreme old age. The church had not been so still 
during divine service, perhaps for ages; the wayward urchins, 
who generally contrived by their contumacious behaviour, their 
munching of apples, or cracking of nuts, to get a taste of the 
beadle’s cane, were dumb-foundered by the presence of men, who 
they imagined had the power to transport them—nay hang them, 
for aught they knew, for any ill behaviour, or appearance of 
contempt, in their august society. 

Service began. The rustic choir endeavoured to “snatch a 
grace beyond the reach of art,” but some of their tongues 
seemed to cleave to the roofs of their mouths, the rector’s ser- 
mon was the best he could pick out from his bundle of fifty-two, 
or thereabouts, which bundle having served for one year, was 
then turned round, and served mightily well for the next also; 
his auditors, simple souls! never suspecting that they were get- 
ting the same dose over again. 

At this church the custom was to dismiss the congregation with 
a psalus, or a portion of one; and the clerk (who was a cele- 
brated singer of profane melodies at the Red-lion aforesaid,) 
generally reserved his best piece of psalmody to conclude with; 
and at the time in question, being determined, like all the rest, 
to immortalize himself as much as might be, he looked into the 
index to the psalms, and finding that the 58th psalm began 
with, “ Speak, O ye Judges of the earth!” he thought he had 
hit upon the very thing that would do; and when the reverend 
rectur had concluded his sermon, boldly gave out the first four 


verses of the aforesaid psalm, expecting, no doubt, appiause 
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and reward accordingly. The pitch-pipe grunted and groaned, 
the singers growled their stentorian voices into something like 
unison, and off they went in grand style, and sang as follows: 
‘Speak, O ye judges of the earth, 
If just your sentence be; 
Or must not innocence appeal 
To heav’n from your decree? 


‘¢ Your wicked hearts and judgments are 
Alike by malice swayed ; 

Your griping hands by weighty bribes, 
To violence betrayed. 

‘« To virtue, strangers from the womb, 
Their infant steps went wrong, 

They prattle slander, and in lies 
Employed their lisping tongue. 

‘¢ No serpent of parch’d Afric’s breed, 
Doth ranker poison bear ; 

The drowsy adder will as soon 
Unlock his sullen ear. 


it may readily be supposed that the congregation presently 
vegan to find out that the clerk’s compliment was completely 
mal a propos; as to those who were called, par excellence, 
the regular singers, they went on with their work as loud as 
usual; not being in the habit of troubling their heads about 
the import of the words they were singing; but those of the 
congregation who sometimes helped them in their chaunting, 
and who on this occasion began as usual, upon finding the tenor 
(this is not meant for a musical pun) of the psalm, dropped 
their voices one after another, and left all the glory and the 
shame to the singing pew. The clerk too was frightened out 
of his wits, or thereabouts, at what he had done; and doubtless 
expected some dreadful visitation from the strong-arm of the 
law for his temerity; while some ef the neighbours were not 
quite sure whether a heavy fine would not be laid upon the pa- 
rish for the insult; in short, these four verses of the 58th psalm 
had thrown a complete gloom upon the day which had seemed 
to dawn so gloriously for this little parish. 

When the Judges had returned to the Red-lion, and were 
taking a lunch to fortify their legal stomachs till they should 
reach to dinner; a deputation of “the powers that be’’ 
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waited on them, as well to thank them for the honour done to 
their church, as to make an ample apology and explanation 
for poor Amen, who felt quite unable that day to do justice 
to his baked shoulder of mutton and. potatoes ; however, to his 
infinite comfort, he was assured by the church-wardens on their 
return, that the Judges had kindly promised not to hang hin 


that time! 
J. M. L. 


LINES ON SEEING AN EARLY BUTTERFLY. 


Escapep thy place of wintry rest, 
And in the brightest colours drest, 
Thy new-born wings prepare for flight; 
Ah! do not, Butterfly, in vain 
Thus flutter on the crystal pane, 
But go! and soar to life and light. 


High on the buoyant Summer gale, 
Through cloudless ether thou may’st sail, 
Or rest among the fairest flowers; 
To meet thy winnowing friends may’st speed, 
Or at thy choice luxurious feed 
In woodlands wild, or garden bowers. 


Beneath some leaf of ample shade 
Thy:pearly eggs shall then be laid, 
Small rudiments of many a fly ; 
While thou, thy frail existence past, 
Shall shudder in the chilly. blast, 
And fold thy painted wings, and die! 


Soon fleets thy transient life away ; 
Yet short as is thy vital day, 

Like flowers that form thy fragrant food: 
Thou, poor Ephemeron, shalt have filled 
The little space thy Maker willed, 

And all thou know’st of Jife be good. 
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THE VENETIAN. 














’Tis a sad history ;—The maid was slain 
By one who was her lover. 





Tue morning of that costly pageant, the bridal of the Adri- 
atic, had arrived; the dark canals of Venice were deserted, 
and the whole population of the city were gliding over the 
sea. The ocean-breezes were soft and refreshing, The ban- 
ners of the gondolas fluttered gaily in the air: and all was 
blithe and beautiful. Near the state-vessel of the Doge, floated 
the barge of the Duke de Faurini, one of Italy’s proudest and 
most respected nobles: but the eye of the multitude was not 
turned to him; his daughter—the last remaining prop of his 
house—the beautiful Rosline—the bright flower of the Repub- 
lican States—occupied the undivided attention of those around 
her. 

Rosline de Faurini was, at this period, entering her eigh- 
teenth year; the time when the females of the south possess 
that peculiar beauty, which unites the vivid loveliness of youth, 
with the maturer grace of womanhood: hers were the true Ita- 
lian embellishments; the vermillion lips, the clear brown cheek 
over which the damask tinge rested, the dark flashing eyes,— 
bespeaking a heart formed for devoted love, mingled with an 
enchanting maiden delicacy, to which often the Venetian fe- 
males are strangers—these were the few gems of worth an 
observer could at first discover; the remainder flittered in the 
soul’s casket. But Rosline’s love—her first love,—and what 
love is so fervent as that of youth? was given; and the heart’s 
affection of one, whose vows were to her the world alone she 
cov.J breathe, she received.—Who then wondered that the beau- 
tiful de Faurini gazed not on the scene before her, that the 
music’s strain was unheard, and the showy spectacle was to 
her insipid? surely, no one; the man who possessed her love 
was by her side, and in his presence the world’s pleasure 
and the city’s gaiety were tasteless.—The youngest son of a 
noble British family, possessed of high personal and mental 
beauty, the inheritor of a telative’s princely fortune, aspired 
to the hand of Rosline, and became her accepted lover—her 
betrothed husband. 
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On the sparkling bosom of the sea there now reigned an 
unbroken silence; the Doge pronounced the well known sep. 
tences, and the glittering ring fell; then the loud clarions, 
mingled with the shout of countless voices, rent the air; the 
assembled gondolas dispersed, and the living tide once more 
entered the city. The vows of attachment—the hurried accents 
of the Englishman, were again listened to and prolonged, un- 
tit the gilded bark arrived at the marble steps of the de Fau- 
rini palace. 

The entertainment given that evening by the Duke exceeded, 
in splendour and magnificence, the banquet of the Doge on the 
preceding morning. But amid the beautiful and noble females 
who graced the mansion, Rosline shone conspicuous; wander. 
ing with her lover through the long colonnades, in which a 
dim twilight reigned; or, encircled by his arm, and mingling 
in the festive dance, she was alike in an earthly paradise. 
But, alas! it was doomed to be transient, fleeting, and deeaying. 

The clock of St. Mark tolled the third hour of morning 
ere the guests departed; Steinford pressed the lip of his Ros- 
line once more, and repeated the lengthened adieu, ever and 
anon casting a lingering glance as she crossed the corridor to 
her own apartments. 

It was at that moment a messenger arrived at the palace, 
bearing a letter for the Englishman, which he said required 
his immediate perusal;—it was from his native isle, from his 
brother: im it he said their father lay on his death-bed, and 
desired to see his last born before life was ended; the letter 
concluded with an earnest wish for Steinford’s instant return to 
England.— With the speed of lightning, he placed the packet in 
his bosom, and strode across the gallery, leaving the courier 
alone, and surprised at his vehemence. His frantic enuncia- 
tion of their parting excited deep terror in the breast of Ros- 
line, as he entered her apartment. No lamp burned in the 
room, and the faint rosy tinge which gleamed in the east threw 
a pleasing light on the snowy pillars and silken draperies.— 
** Dearest Rosline, we must part,” he repeated in a trembling 
tone; “ but I will return again.” 

« Never, never,” said Rosline, in a low whisper; “ Steim- 
ford, I know full well the character of you northern men; here 
I hold you in a silken chain—there, its links will sever— 
absence annuls the strongest tie of love.” 
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« Rosline, dearest Rosline,” he returned, “if you value my 
future peace of mind, talk uot in such a strain. Can you 
distrust my attachment?” and he pressed her to his heart as 
he spoke: “may you be avenged if I forsake you. Sweet 
one, doubt net my truth,” 

“ Henry,” exclaimed Rosline, disengaging herself from his 
embrace, “ the original of this,” (and she drew from her bosom 
his picture,) “ shall never cease to occupy my heart.” 

«I swear, by the bright beams of that rising sun, that life 
itself shall fail to animate my frame, before my love for thee 
shall be quenched.” 

“ Holy Mary!” she continued, bending before the image of 
the virgin; ‘‘ register my vow. And now, Steinford,” she added, 
“Jook on this scene once again; morning has crimsoned the 
ecean, and the fresh air waves the orange boughs in the bal- 
cony. When in Britain, if perchance you see yon glorious lu- 
minary rise above your northern hills, say, will you remember 
Rosline? will one thought be at Faurini?” 

“ One thought,” said Steinford reproachfully ; ‘* will not this 
spot engross all? My daily fancies—my nightly dream, all, all 
will be of thee. You wrong me; by my life, you wrong me, 
Rosline.” 

“ Saint Agnes, grant I may,” she returned; “but my nurse, 
in days of old, bid me beware of English love: she used to 
say, the climate of the South fostered the passion of the Italians; 
and that when the sky was ever cloudless, the heart would be 
ever fickle—You must think me silly; but when a child, these 
words sank deep in my breast. Now to rest, Henry, I will pre- 
pare your repast before you leave me,” and she bent her head 
to hide the warm tears which fell rapidly. 

“There will be no rest this day for me,” said Steinford; 
“in an heur I shall be on my road; therefore, my farewell must 


be brief.” : 
“ Rosline, you will see me again at Venice—then,” he added in 


a fond whisper, ‘‘ we part no more.” 

But the separation did not appear to affect the maiden sen- 
sibly; she repeated in eager tone, “ An hour didst thou say?— 
Wilt thou promise me to remain one hour longer at Faurini?” 

“Surely, surely, dearest,” was the reply; “ I promise you:— 
Your father, Rosline—I must see him ’ere I depart. Once 
more, farewell,” and he clasped her to his heart again and 
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again; then left her: no sigh, no cry of agony burst from the 
lips of Rosline; the door closed, and he was gone. 

The travels of one in haste to regain his native land, are ge. 
nerally void of interest; so it was with Steinford’s ; his Journey 
exhibited little variety, and he arrived at the castle of his 
father in safety, but too late—The last sigh of his parent 
had been breathed,—the last prayer for his welfare had been 
murmured, and the senseless form was laid in its narrow bed, 
there to meet corruption. 

The dreadful uncertainty, the feverish impatience of him who 
endeavours to hope the best, yet dreads to hear the confirmation 
of his fears, generally produces intense grief, when the fatal 
truth is known. Henry’s sorrow was therefore deep, though 
unavailing, and he asked if happiness would ever more belong 
to him; his heart at that moment answered, No.—But what 
does not time accomplish? , 

The keen edge of affliction is destroyed; the moistened eye 
is dried, and the wounded heart is healed. Thus then it is 
through life-—When the bosom is surcharged with misery, it is 
then obdurate to the voice of comfort; let a few months pass, 
and he who had before turned away, will listen with avidity. So 
it was with Steinford; the young recluse again mingled in 
society, and the langh of gaiety again played upon his lips. 

And where now was Rosline?—truly it must be said, if she 
was thought of, it was casually:—if her devoted attachment 
was remembered, it was only as a pleasant dream—a delight- 
ful vision, from which the sleeper awoke to dread realities. 

But what had caused this change ?—What had turned Stein- 
ford’s affection from one to whom he had sworn everlasting 
allegiance,—One, in whose breast he would never, never be 
forgotten? The world had caused it.—The voice of flattery 
had been poured in the ear of the rich and handsome Stein- 
ford; the eye of an Euglish maiden had beamed on him—and 
de Faurini was forgotten. 

It is not that the heart of man is unformed to centre its 
affections on one object and that one alone; but it is the de- 
sire, the propensity, if I may term it, of fettering the affec- 
tions of many—of leading crowds in his chains; dealing life 
or death, by smiles or frowns, 

During. this time the conscience of. Henry did not slumber, 
and when it reproached him he would mingle in the dissipa- 
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tions of London, and speed to the haunts of the profligate.— 
A young Italian lad constantly attended him, whether it was 
to the courtly feast, or the noisy revel; though it was evi- 
dent he was ill at ease in Britain. Those who regarded the 
evident melancholy of the boy, would fain have persuaded Stein- 
ford to send him again to his native land: no feeling of pity 
instigated them; they liked not the presence of “ the familiar,” 
as he was termed; at their nightly orgies his scornful smile 
told of his contempt, and again his tearful eye spoke of sor- 
row for his master. 

One night, one eventful night, when, after a crowded ball, 
Henry conducted a lady, to whom it was said he was to be united, 
to her equipage, he motioned the Italian to approach, “Thy 
lady’s carriage,” ‘he exclaimed; “ seek for it, Julio: thou must 
have him for thy page,” he continued, addressing his companion: 
but the boy started forward. ‘Nay, nay, it cannot be,” he re- 
marked tremulously, I am no hireling to be transferred at will,” 
and the deep flush on his hitherto pallid cheek bespoke his 
determination. 

“ Back, back, boy,” said Steinford in a tone of anger, thrust- 
ing him aside; ‘“ you are unmindful of your station.” 

As he spoke, the countenance of Julio altered; the crimson 
blood waxed faint; the flashing eye beamed not, the curled lip 
became still,—he would have spoken, but, with a half-sup- 
pressed sigh, he turned away to his errand. 

“Tis a strange boy,” again spoke Steinford: “1 met him 
ata post-house near Venice, where he told me a lamentable 
story of his love, and mingling his tale with well-timed 
flattery, induced me to engage him.” The carriage of Lady 
Caroline M——, was, at this moment, announced; presently it 
was gone, and Henry departed. To a gambling-house in 
he proceeded; he was now become an adept in fa- 
shionable vice, and “ Steinford, the gamester,” was his usual 
appellation. 

Those who have witnessed the haggard look, the convulsive 
laugh, the eager impatience, at the fall of the dice, can alone 
paint the scene which presented itself to the gaze of Steinford ; 
but he heeded it not, and soon was engaged in the game: the 
stake was large—many thousands; he threw and won. Infuriated 
at his loss, Henry’s antagonist threw again, and again lost. 
Then it was that the frenzied beggar uttered a maniac yell, 
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as he exclaimed wildly, “ My wife—my children—all, qj 
are ruined!—I will not. be unrevenged,” and with frightful 
vehemence he hurled a lamp which stood near at his more for- 
tunate adversary: the blow was not doomed to descend on him. 
The boy, Julio, had entered unobserved: on him the vengeful 
missile fell: the dark-haired page received the blow. 

‘“‘ Noble boy! my life has been preserved by thee,” exclaimed 
Steinford, and he received the senseless form of the page in 
his arms. ‘* He does but faint,” he continued in a tone of 
alarm: “ Air! air! let him have air: it is only a swoon.” 

With speed the still lifeless form of Julio was borne to an 
open window. Steinford tore from his head a black fillet, 
which the boy said concealed a wound; scar there was none; 
but on his snowy temple there appeared a deep gash, from 
which no blood issued. 

The handkerchief was now untied, and his vest opened; 
and, to the astonishment of all present, the white bosom of 
a female was exposed to view, whilst around her neck depended 
a miniature. 

Oh! that sight struck deeply on the heart of Henry: he 
knew the portrait—he knew the dead girl’s form. ‘ Rosline!” 
he exclaimed in bitter anguish, ‘ your vow has not been 
broken: you are indeed avenged.” He prayed fervently for 
his death,—it came not—and he lived many, many years; but 
if a broken heart testified repentance, Steinford’s was sincere. 

A.N. 


DOCILITY OF ELEPHANTS. 

M. Devitte, a French traveller, who has recently published 
‘‘ Letters on Bengal,” relates some singular proofs of the doci- 
lity of these animals: among other things he says, that the 
niece of the governor of Bengal, a child scarcely seven years 
of age, had so completely subjugated two of these animals, 
that they obeyed with perfect docility all her orders. She made 
them kneel, rise, run, lie down, or remain immoveable at her 
will. She went so far as to put her little hands in their mouths, 
and take the food they were eating at the moment they appeared 
to have the greatest desire for it. She terminated this scene, 
apparently so dangerous, by making one of them take her round 
the waist with his trunk, and seat her on his back. 
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SCENES IN THE EAST. 








(Continued from page 88.) 


** War’s voice is hush’d!—and virgin love, hieing 
To secret groves, there clasps her hero, 
Or bewails him dead.” 





Bi ee Savi. 
SHIRAZ. 
Sucu is the well-known name of one of the most beautiful 
- fillet, provinces, and celebrated cities, of the empire of Persia.—With 
none; the seven-leagued boots of the old enchanters of the land, a 
from modern traveller may now and then (when he has the happy 
chance to fall across a pair!) step athwart mountain and valley; 
ened ; from the belligerent districts of Erivan and Azerbijan, (as de- 
om of scribed in my last pages,) and quietly sit down in the distant 
ended region of the vale of Shiraz, where stillness and peace are 
wedded !—Such was my fate, or my taste, (it matters not which 
: he to my reader,) in a former brush between the Eagle of the Te 
ine!” North, and the Simargh of the East; and while they fought it , 
been out, beak and talon, in the year 1813, the narrator of these iG 
y for recollections coolly took his pleasure from one end of the con- ) 
- but tested empire to the other. Shiraz was farthest from the trum- 
ere. pet of war, the acclaim of victory, the groans of battle-carnage; 
N. and thither, with the pure stream tracking the solitary way, 


and the flitting nightingale alone shewing where the happy 
valley nestled in repose, I directed my musing steps.—I may ‘| 
call them so, in every sense of the word: for it was impos- 








shed sible to approach that sweet southern country, without remem- | 
loci- bering that it gave birth to Sadi, the poet of heroic minds; 
the aid to Hafiz, whose song is, even to the shores of England, 
ars received as the breath of violets! 
als, THE PROVINCE OF SHIRAZ 
ade is a portion of that quarter of the empire of Persia, now 
her marked on our maps under the name of Fars, but which in 
hs, ancient times was the famous kingdom of Persis; of which 
red Persepolis was the capital—Having wound through the rough 
ne, ravines of the Persepolitan mountains, that bulwark this for- 
nd mer garden of its monarchs, the wilderness of its present long 
neglected beauties opened upon us.—I saw the feet of my 
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horse bathed in the classic stream of the Rocknabad, and | 
alighted to coo] my.own lip with its soft and transparent wave — 
A little onward, through a richly verdant chasm, between the 
hills to the south-west, the city of Shiraz apppeared.—The sun 
was setting behind it; and the scene presented was like that 
a painter would fain paint upon his canvass, to represent a city 
of genii, descried through the shadowy vistas of the clouds,— 
THE TOWN OF SHIRAZ 
stands on an extensive plain, and at the foot of a superb moun- 
tain —The walls are imposing; and the domes of mosques, 
with numerous minarets, and other lofty buildings, which 
towered above them, added to the remaining dignity of the 
place.—Gardens stretched far around the venerable ramparts; 
and the green poplar, with the variegated hues of a thousand 
climbing plants, seemed every where clothing their veteran 
fronts, with the peaceful banners of undisturbed nature. Per- 
sepolis being no more!—or, at best, consigned to her own beau- 
tiful, but lonely tomb of imperishable sculpture!—Shiraz is con- 
sidered the capital of the whole province of Fars, Its time 
of greatest repute was about seventy years ago, when Kerim 
Khan (one of the best modern sovereigns of Persia,) made it 
the seat of his empire.—He embellished it with noble struc- 
tures, drew learned men to its colleges; and fashioned the 
whole valley into one large garden, such as the poets fable 
of the golden age. But during the struggle between his de- 
scendants, and the uncle of the present reigning’ Shah for 
the throne, the city was deserted by the court; and the ca- 
pital being established at Teheron, Shiraz faded from royal 
recollection—and she is now, “like a lovely widow in her 
cypres grove,” resigned, to receive her treasure in the sweet 
breath of heaven alone. 

But before Shiraz was a regal city, it possessed its classic 
fame; and there is a legend, that Timour the Tartar, in those 
early times, spared the place and people for the sake of its 
then renowned poet.—It is said, that when that conqueror en- 
queror entered Shiraz, red with the blood of Ispahan; in a 
passion of vengeful fury he commanded Hafiz into his pre- 
sence, (for he knew the bard was in the town,) and demanded 
of him, how he dared in any language to affect to dispose 
of two of the richest cities in the Tartar dominions? namely 
Samarcand and Bakhorah!—which, it seems, the poet'had said, 
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i rses, that he would gladly give for the 
ard ie andl ete delinquent bowed his head 
ee und and replied—* Can the gifts of Hafiz, ever im- 
. rt t Timour”—The answer so gratified the pride of the 

reece that he told him to ask whatever he chose, and it 
eons be granted.—The poet petitioned for the safety of his 
Ye vale "aiid its inhabitants; and all were bestowed on him.— 
en ell when a despot’s caprice takes such a turn; but in 
“ins are the people who must so ee happy 
lute sovereign is your laws! 

yr digg wondered 1 whe tradition should almost 
deify the seme of Hafiz amongst his ans and, 8 
four centuries after the event, Kerim raperbare " a a 
cent tomb over the simpler grave of the city s bene nar a 
The last “ narrow house” of the poet Sadi, too, was : = 
distant; and as the latter was as much revered for t cS P - 
losophy of his verse, as the other beloved for his song Pon 
joy; the same munificent prince protected his wg 
with a similar monument.—These two splendid ene 7 os 
pulture, were both surrounded by fine vistas of a : yenteny 
each its college of holy men to guard, and adorn cw 
It was with almost a lover’s haste, I mani mec ieie 
resting spot that contained their ashes.—It nec 0 . a 
the smiles of her 1 loved best, must bless me for ph a 
{ might shed there.—I vowed, within myself, te he 
of its roses to my own native land, and plant it t pr at 
dew-dropping nourishment of all future amatory bar . - 
thus inebriated with enthusiam and expectation, I too 
way to the tomb of Hafiz. sales 

THE VALLEY OF ROC ° 
[ passed from the city about a mile, towards what m4 = 
been the romantic region, called Mosella by the poet omen ) : 
where he had drank of love and sentiment, from ‘ rosy vee 
to balmy eve!”—There was his tomb; and there I os : 
that is now extant of the votive structure, confined withi 








a sort of square inclosure!—From the delightful accounts of 


the spot, written by Keempfer, and others, I gost 
ing more than mere branchless remains of the deep : a te 
tributary trees, which for so many years had hung t 
seared leaves over the dome beneath.—But, how was I ves 
pointed! The ground, which former reverence had devot 
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ay 
to the ashes of Hafiz alone, I beheld broken up, and defaceg 
every where with promiscuous graves. The tomb of white 
marble, erected by Kerim Khan; and closely written over with 
extracts from the works of the poet, as his noblest inscription; 
stands, almost unmarked, in so confused a cemetery. The finely 
illuminated copy of his poems, which the prince himself had 
fastened to the shrine, is no longer there.—And the cypresses, 
so luxuriant a few years ago, and whose graceful boughs sy 
often dropped the tears of spring on the cold bosom of her bard 
and lover beneath; they too were gone!—No creature attended 
to point out even where the sacred grove had stood; no parties 
of enamoured pilgrims now appeared, to sing the poet’s praises 
in his own inspiring song.—Ah! those were days, when, ac- 
cording to that strain of sublunary bliss, “ Paradise did not 
boast such lovely banks as those of Rocknabad, nor such 
bowers as the musk-scented groves of Mosella!”—‘ The shades 
of Love grew there, and the touching plaint of Hafiz kept time 
with the nightingale wooing his rose!”—‘* The summer is past, 
and all things are changed!”—so sings an after bard ;—“ The 
pleasant arbour is sought, but no more found; the voice of the 
bird and the minstrel have ceased.—A scorching sun shoots 
burning arrows on the unsheltered fountain; it steals sobbing 
away, amongst the ruins of its home ;—like a persecuted orphan, 
not only deprived of its parent, but driven from his grave!”—I 
am no poet, else these truly descriptive verses should not have 
been translated into mere prose. | 

The clear and reflecting stream of Rocknabad is, indeed, wi- 
thered up, or impeded by the broken down arches; which, in 
parts, give full power to the thirsty beams of the sun at noon- 
day; or choke its wonted free course where the cypress-groves 
used to shadow the long winding hollow that was its bed.— 
The remnant of some of those trees yet shoot up a few green 
sprays; and, plucking one of them, 1 put it in my bosom in- 
stead of the rose I had hoped to gather; and, with something 
of a lover’s superstition, gave more sighs to the scene than 
even belonged to the poet, while turning from its almost ominous 
desolation. 

THE TOMB OF SADJ, 

having been the second boast:of Shiraz, was my next object. 
The Persians revere his name, as nearly equal to their sacred 
limaums or saints, for wisdom; and our countryman Sir Wil- 
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fiam Jones, gives us the following transcript of his character.— 
« Sheik Sadi,” he observes, “ is a rate union of genius, learn- 
‘ag, heroic principle, and tender sentiment. His tales are 
usefully appropriate to almost every event that can occur; 
and his maxims have acquired an authority over his coun- 
trymen, which renders them almost equal to laws.”—For in- 
stance, — Alas! for him who is gone, and done no work! the 
trumpet of march has sounded and his burthen was not bound 
on!” and again—“ Be merciful, and thou shalt conquer without 
an arm: seize the hearts of the world, and be acknowledged 
its king!” 

Having turned from the soft memories of Hafiz to these 
graver contemplations, I rode gently on along the valley, 
through several delightfully secluded little dells, to the dis- 
tance of about three miles from the violated, crowded cemetery 
of the poet of love; and, in the opening bosom of one of the 
mountain recesses, I beheld the second object of my search, 
the also royally-erected sepulchre of the philosophic bard!— 
But it presented even a more forlorn appearance than the 
burying place of Hafiz.—There a cypress or two, though 
with maimed branches, lingered near the spot; and the de- 
caying towers of the mosque in its neighbourhood, bespoke 
some sympathetic fellowship with the venerable dome under 
neglect.—But here I beheld four walls, forming a solitary square 
structure, open to the sky; unornamented on the outside 
and within, being a sort of court, planted with a few low 
shrubs and vegetables. This was shewn to me, as the tomb, 
and garden of Sadi. In his life-time, he had dwelt on that 
spot; which certainly redoubled its interest. Three or four 
half-naked wretches, who have constituted themselves watchers 
of this forgotten Fane, crept out of holes in the adjacent rocks; 
and, being also owners of the little internal culinary nursery, 
where once flourished the olive and the palm of Kerim Khan’s 
rearing! these poor people conducted me into the sacred pre- 
cinct; and there, in one corner of the quadrangle, within a 
vaulted chamber, they shewed me a small marble sarcophagus, 
which covered the remains of the sage. But here were no 
maxims written, no memorandum imprinted, of the wisdom 
which had given his bones this monument. The volume of 
his works, which, like that of Hafiz, had been annexed to this 
shrine, was so completely forgotten, that the people we spoke 
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to, had not even heard of it.—But they told me, that the place 
is so deserted by their countrymen, (for it is not transformed to 
a public burying-ground, like that of the poet of Mosella 3) they 
seldom see a human face near it, except when foreigners come 
from curiosity to visit the shrine of Sadi; and it is from the 
trifling tribute they levy on this wandering passion, these 
poor wretches principally live. 

When issued again to the outside of the quadrangle, I was 
eonducted into another vaulted apartment, but under the level of 
the ground; and descending into it by twenty or thirty steps, 
was led to the brink of a stream as clear as crystal; and s0 
contrived as to flow through and over a deepened basin in the 
rock, which contained a beautiful kind of small fish; probably 
the very race, whose silver-coated ancestors, the pitying feelings 
of the gentle sage once protected from year to year, in this well- 
known grotto of his meditations. It was his favourite retire. 
ment; and reclining by the cool wave, he is said to have com- 
posed some of his most heaven-inspired poems. Starving as 
the people look, who shew these relics, they hold the fish of 
this fountain in too sacred a light, to draw one out to assuage 
their craving appetite.—And this, perhaps, is the sole respect 
now preserved for the memory of the ‘¢ good sage Sheik Sadi!” 

All have a lip for love, but few for wisdom!—Yet Hafiz lies, 
pressed from his honourable rest by vulgar corses! and Sadi’s 
lonely grave echoes to the feet of the prowling midnight beast 
of prey! 

Think then, with what spirits I re-mounted my horse, to re- 
turn to Shiraz, and to taste of the wine, which made these poets 
“glad at heart,” and thankful to the gods that gave it! but | 
must pause ’ere I recount that hour. " 


(To be continued. ) 





HENRY THE IV. OF FRANCE, 


In 1591, the King beseiged the town of Chartres, he as- 
saulted it twice, and was each time repulsed with loss. The 
Chancellor pressed him to make a third attack, “ Do it yourself,” 
cried Henry angrily. “Iam not used to sell so cheaply the 
blood of my people.” 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION, 


FOR APRIL, 1827. 


BALL DRESS, 

A oress of pale-pink gauze, (worn over a white satin slip:) 
the skirt is ernamented with a fancy trimming of the same 
material of fluted satin, confined at regular distances by a 
delicate bouquet of flowers. The corsage is rather high; the 
fronts laid on in light and graceful folds, and coming to a point 
on the right side. The sleeves are full, with epaulettes of rich 
blond vandyked lace, or narrower frill of the same pattern, 
edging the boddice and bottom of the sleeves.—White lace scarf; 
gold neck-chain and bracelets; long white kid gloves, and 


white satin shoes. 
C ARRIAGE-DRESS8*. 


A peLissE of gros de Naples, of a bright grass-green colour, 
confined down the front with bows of the same material: a beau- 
tiful trimming in points, forming a kind of robe, is matched by 
a similar one round the bottom of the dress. The boddice is 
quite plain, and the pelisse is finished at the throat by a ruff 
of Urling’s lace. ‘Silk hat of delicate rose-pink, with narrow 
stripes of black satin, and finished by small plumes of mara- 
bout feathers.—Lemon-coloured kid gloves, and black kid shoes. 


HEAD DRESS. 

Tne most fashionable head-dress for the present period 
consists in arranging the long hair in three large bows, 
placed sufficiently apart to introduce some gold or silver 
flowers between. Many ladies of distinction prefer silver 
tissue gauze between the bows, instead of flowers, which 
produces a beautiful effect, particularly on dark hair. The 
front curls are not worn so large and heavy as last month, 
but are very full and dressed as high as possible. 

We are indebted to Miss Pierpoint, Edward-street, Portman- 
square, for these tasteful dresses; and for the head-dress, to 
Mr. Cottey, Bishopsgate- within. 





* This dress has, by mistake, been denon:inated an Evenin: D:e>s on the Plate, 
VOL. XXV.—s, 1, x 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 


CacHEMERE shawls, with a white ground, variegated wit), 
coloured flowers, are much in favour for out-door covering. 
The newest spring pelisses are of pomona-green gros de Naples, 
fancifully trimmed round the border, and down each side of tho 
front, in diamonds and zig-zags of black velvet: a double row 
of these ornaments is carried down each side of the bust. 
The sleeves are moderately full, with a double row of antiguc 
points at the wrists, edged round with narrow black velvet. 
The pelisses are worn without collars, and are finished at the 
throat by a triple ruff of fine lace. Mantles of the most costly 
materials are still worn on entering and quitting the theatres 
and evening parties. 

The bonnets for walking are large and of a close form, 
trimmed with a full rfiche of silk at the edge, the colour of 
the bonnet. For the public promenades and morning lounges, 
young ladies wear a sort of Spanish hat of black velvet, 
but instead of being turned up directly in front, it is elevated 
on the right side, and shaded over with drooping feathers; 
this hat is very becoming to fair complexions. Hats of' slate- 
coloured velvet, lined with white satin, are among the latest 
novelties. The Leghorn hats begin to appear, and are very 
simply ornamented with rich coloured ribands. Bonnets of 
French grey gros de Naples are much admired; they are for 
the most part trimmed with large bows and puffs of the same 
material, with broad strings of riband in shaded stripes, float- 
ing loose. Hats for the carriage are of white-watered gros de 
Naples, rose-colour, or bird-of-Paradise yellow. They are Jined 
with blue-figured velvet: the brim is plain, and in front of the 
crown is a bias fold of watered silk, lined, which goes from 
right to left, This bias is notched at each end, and seems to 
fasten up two esprit feathers. 

Dresses of coloured gros de Naples, made low, with short ful 
sleeves, are much in favour for dinner or evening parties: they 
are chiefly made with stomachers in front, beautifully orna- 
mented with blond lace or pearls. Young ladies wear, as @ 
tucker, a narrow bias fold of tulle, or white crape. Black 
figured gauze, and lace dresses over white satin, or celestial- 
blue, look well at evening parties. At one of a very splendid 
kind, we remarked a beautiful white crape dress, spotted will 
silver and bordered with flowers elegantly wrought in silver 
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luma; over the border were placed several full-blown roses. 
The corsage was @ la Sévigné, and had a very narrow tucker 
of blond lace set on straight. Evening and ball dresses of tulle, 














over white satin, are frequently seen trimmed with puftings of 


tulle, interspersed with cherry-coloured rosettes of satin, or 
small bouquets of cherry. A full dress of pale blue gros de 
Naples has been greatly admired: the skirt was beautifully 
trimmed with two rows of silver fringe; the body was cut low, 
and the front full from the top of the shoulder, confined in the 
centre of the bust with silver cord: short full sleeves with 
silver band, and looped with silver cord and tassel; a rich tucker 
of deep white blond completed this elegant dress. 

Dresses of tabinet, of a bright red, are much worn at dinner 
parties; they are generally trimmed with two flounces of broad 
white blond, each headed by a narrow riche of tulle, The short 
sleeves are formed of a double drapery, trimmed also with a 
riche, and finisned round the arm with white satin. A collar 
falls round the bust, back, and shoulders, in divisions which 
cross over each other, and are edged with a narrow riche of 
blond, forming, altogether, a novel and graceful ornament. 
Many evening dresses of barége-gauze, figured and plain, have 
lately made their appearance. 

Cornettes of rich blond Jace, with very little ornament, are 
much worn in home costume; the trimming consists of a few 
bows of coloured riband; and a cluster of flowers in front ren- 
ders them a very appropriate head-dress for the half-toilet, 
Dress hats of white satin, with plumes of flat white feathers 
tipped with amber, are very prevalent at the Opera. Caps of 
blond, richly ornamented with flowers, are greatly in favour at 
the theatres, and at social evening parties. Young ladies have 
often a flower of gold placed on the side; and diadem combs, 
richly ornamented with pearls and gold, are favourite ornaments ; 
the combs are placed backward, and rather obliquely towards 
the left side: as to the arrangement of the hair, the very large 
curls next the face seem declining in favour; all ladies distin- 
guished for their taste in dress now wear them of a moderate 


size. 
The most esteemed articles in jewellery for neck-laces and 


ear-pendants, are pearls, gold, finely wrought, diamonds and 
sapphires. 

The favourite colours are pomona-green, etherial blue, pink, 
amber, and rose-colour. 
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THE PARISIAN TOILET. 
March 19th, 1827. 

Tue arcades of the rue de Rivoli have become the rendez. 
vous of genteel company; from two o’clock until five, the most 
elegant of our Parisian fashionables resort in great numbers 
to this green-house, as it may be called, where the noon-day 
sun produces a real spring temperature. The morning toilettes 
here display research and elegance. 

Pelisses of black satin or velvet prevail, and furs are stij| 
generally adopted. Nothing appeared to us handsomer than 
a robe of blue velvet, trimmed with two rows of ermine; over 
a pointed pelerine of velvet, bordered with a narrow rouleax 
of ermine, wound a superb boa of the same fur, which went 
three times round the neck and shoulders. A hat of velvet 
and satin, bird-of-Paradise colour, ornamented with three 
aigrettes of the same, and having a magnificent fall of blond 
lace round the brim, completed a costume which was called 
negligé, but which would alone suffice for the expense of two 
or three ball toilettes. 

Nearly all the undress hats have a fall of blond lace over 
the edge of the brim; this mode has beeome so popular, that 
one can no longer be distinguished frem the multitude, except 
by the breadth of the blond and the richness of the work. 
A blond from 50 to 60 francs the ell, can alone save a lady 
from the general confusion; and it requires more than two ells 
to go round a hat; but what will not ladies do to step out 
of the line, and distinguish themselves among that swarm of 
half-veiled beauties, which are now every where to be met 
with? The black and the rose are favourite colours for morn- 
ing hats; frequently the upper part. of the hat is of rose-co- 
loured satin and the under part of black velvet; the black blonds 
which border them are of the height of a half-veil, and going 
quite round the brim form a pelerine over the shoulders. Thus, 
as we have already said, the luxury of these blonds is advanced 
to such a degree, that it is not surprising to see on the bor- 
der of a satin hat, of the value of a louis, a blond lace which 
is worth eight. The designs are charming, but it appears 
the plain grounds, with rich borders, are the favourites. 

The first boa which appeared in the fashionable world, was 
worn by the youthful Anais, some days after her marriage; 
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and-her good mother smiled with satisfaction on seeing the 
triple row of sable which surrounded the neck of her daugiter ; 
no more colds, nor sore throats, nor cricks in the neck, to be 
dreaded! For this time, in short, fashion combined the interests 
of health with those of good taste——Fifteen days after, Anais 
appeared in a brilliant saloon. Over a velvet robe, extremely 
uncovered in the bust, her boa winded with grace; a single 
knot fastened it in the middle of the breast; it designed the 
beautiful shape of the neck, but carefully concealed the cou- 
tour. ‘ At least,’’ said the good mother, “ the shoulders of iny 
daughter are still preserved; and if the boa is fallen down a 
few inches, it has not yet lost all its utility.” A few weeks 
from this time, the Prince de T*** gave a brilliant féte. Amidst 
gold and diamonds the boa still found a place; but no longer 
as an appendage of winter, a guarantee of the climate. Sud- 
denly escaped from the neck of a host of elegant females, it 
now figures on the blond of the dress, and its black down, in 
designing the contour of their handsome corsage, the form of 
their shoulders, and the whiteness of their skin, is become 
the most graceful aecessory of female coquetry. The boa of 
Anais descended lower than all the others, and scarcely stopt 
at the folds of the sleeve; it became her admirably; but, this 
time, the poor mother sighed, and went to search at the bot- 
tom of her drawers for some Greek sweetmeats and gummy 
pastilles for the first cold which her daughter had caught. 

At the evening party of Madame R***, a dress of rose- 
coloured satin was generally admired for the originality of 
its trimming; this consisted of a very large flouncing of rose- 
coloured gauze, separated at equal distances by large twists 
of black satin, which, fastened at the bottom of the trimming, 
terminated at the top by three large roses of velvet, half rose- 
colour and half black; the corsage and the bottom of the sleeves 
were trimmed with black blond. A ceinture, half black and 
half rose-colour, completed this trimming, which at present is all 
the vogue. Gauze scarfs are now of a freshness and lightness 
admirably adapted fur evening toilettes; and already the com- 
mencement of spring has usbered in scarfs with large squares 
shaded and worked on Chinese crape, which unite all that can 
be desired for brilliancy and pliantness. The yellow bird-of- 
paradise is now always the favourite colour for hats, dresses, 
and even elegant pelisses. A pelisse of gros de Naples, bird- 

x 3 . 
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of-paradise colour, had on the front two large bias ornaments, 
closed in the middle by rosettes of ribands of black satin and 
bird-of-paradise; on each side the bias ornaments were termi. 
nated by a double row of notches. formed of these two colours; 
a triple pelerine was indented in the same manner. The hat 
of yellow satin, had above the brim a large riband puckered, 
black and bird-of-paradise colour, and. on the border of this 
riband was, a black blond covering the top of the brim. 

Among the prettiest ball-dresses is one composed of pink 
tulle; the skirt trimmed with riband and bouquets of auriculas. 
The corsages of all dress gowns are made so low, that the shoul- 
ders are entirely discovered. At the ball lately given by Ma- 
dame B*** and which was one of the most brilliant of the 
season, we remarked three young ladies whose attire was as 
simple as it was brilliant; the head-dress was composed of ears 
of corn of massive gold, the fibres of which were terminated by 
small pearls, extremely fine, two shells on the front and the 
three knots on the back of the head. The robe of white gauze 
was ornamented with two rows of trimmings, intermixed with 
bouquets of ears of corn, equally of gold; for ceinture, a chain 
of gold rings placed over another ceinture of white taffetas, 
This charming trio were very much admired. 

Berets of tulle, or blond lace, with a crown formed of roses, 
form a charming head-dress. They are placed backward, and 
another wreath of roses encircle the hair: the flowers support 
the border of the beret, and give it a beautiful effect. Young 
ladies at dress-parties wear a bandeau of pearls across the hair ; 
and among the bows are placed daisies, or other simple flowers. 
At full-dress evening parties, white satin hats, of a small size, 
are often worn, ornamented with two birds of Paradise, so 
placed that the two plumes form one superb aigrette. The 
new gold neck-chains are formed of oblong rings, terminated 
by a gold padlock, in the form ofa heart. Part of the chain is 
placed under the sash; but the padlock hangs in front of the 
bust. Crosses and hearts of gold; diamond necklaces, with 
antique cameos, are the most approved articles in jewellery. 

The most admired colours are Haytian-blue, rose, auricula- 
brown, cherry, Pomona-green, and bird-of-paradise-yellow. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





St. MARK’s EVE*. 
A NORTHUMBRIAN LEGEND. 


Tuey told her, on this mystic eve, 
How many a maid was wont to weave 
A wreath of every fairest tlower, 
Cull’d at the dewy evening hour ; 
And, lit by day’s last lingering smile, 
To leave it in the ruined aisle 

Of the lone abbey: who would dare, 
At midnight hour, to seek it there, 
Should see the bridal train sweep by, 
And all love’s shadowy pageantry ; 
The future bridegroom and his bride 
(Her shadowy likeness) by- his side ; 
As many bride’s-maids should be seen, 
As future months should intervene 
Before the wedding-day ; for she, 

Ere the twelvemonth, a bride should be. 


But then, again, there ran a tale 

Of fun’ral rites and corpses pale, 

Of sable bier, and drooping pall, 

And broken, blighted coronal. 

Woe to the hapless maid, whose eye 
Might meet these omens;—she should die. 


The tear half brighten’d Eveline’s eye, 
She scarce suppressed the rising sigh, 
But a deep blush her cheek o’erspread, 

“ Yes, 1 will go,” the bright smile said 
That ting’d her lip - - - - - = 





* It is still a popular superstition in some parts of Northumberland, that 
if a maiden leave a garland in the church aisle on St. Mark's Eve, and fetch 
itaway at midnight, she will see a bridal procession; the bride and bride- 
groom, the shadowy likeness of herself and destined husband, followed by 
a8 many bride’s maids as months will pass before the weddinz-day, which 
will assuredly happen within the year. Or she may behold funeral rites, 
and in that case she will be buried before the following St. Mark’s Eve. 

Hone. 
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- - = = + - and whisp’ringly 
The breeze of night came floating by, 
When Eveline crossed the lonely vale, 
Lit by the glow-worm’s taper, pale. 

Her bounding step so light, so fleet, 
Scarce gemm’d with dew her flying feet. 
But fearfully she look’d around, 

And started at each passing sound : 
From the far village, e’en the breeze 
That played among the rustling trees, 
Or murmur of the crystal rill, 

That rippled down the neighb’ring hill, 
(Familiar sounds, from childhood dear,) 
Now urg’d her flight with wings of fear. 
At length she stopt, and gazed awhile 
Upon the venerable pile, 

That dim in shadowy beauty lay, 

Lit by the soft and struggling ray 

Of the cloud-captured moon, no light 
But her’s illumed the brow of night; 
Save where the murky clouds were rent 
That veiled the starry firmament, 

And the pale scattered gems of night 
Peep’d forth with dim and broken light. 
Beside a cypress tree, whose gloom 
O'er-canopied a stately tomb 

Of richest marble, fearfully 

Still Eveline lingered ;—suddenly, 

Upon her startled ear, there fell 

The deep tones of the abbey bell, 

Which, from its ivy-mantled tower, 
Toll’d forth the solemn, midnight hour : 
Each stroke, that seemed the knell of death, 
Blanched Eveline’s cheek, and stopt her breath; 
Shot like an ice-bolt to her heart, | 

And froze her poweriess to start. 

It ceas’d; she breath’d; the blood again 
Mantled her cheek and throbb’d each vein: 
She strove to nerve her trembling heart, 
Too prone to act the woman’s part. 

One moment more,—the porch is past— 
She stands within the aisle at last; 
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The silent mansions of the dead 
Re-echoed to her hurried tread; 

No sounds disturbed the silent night, 
And the few scatter’d rays of light, 
But served to show the deeper gloom 
That reigned witbin this living tomb. 
Bat far the envious clouds were driven, 


That veiled the bright expanse of heaven ; 


And from her throne the queen of night 
Diffused her broad, unbroken light ; 
Her bright, far-searching beams illume 
The long-drawn aisle, and fretted dome, 
And arch, with carving richly wrought, 
And the tall graceful column ; aught 
That envious darkness had concealed 
The soft and silvery light revealed. 

But chief its. trembling radiance shone 
A gothic oriel full upon ; 

An arch of curious architrave 

Was tripled over it, and gave 

A sombre sadness to its light; 

Its panes were diamonded, and dight 
Innum’rously with splendid dyes 

And quaintly blazoned heraldries. 

An altar rose the arch beneath, 

And on it lay the mystic wreath, 

And Eveline’s self was kneeling there : 
*Scaped from her hat of straw, her hair 
Fell richly o’er the snowy breast, 

On which her clasped hands were prest, 
As though to still its throb; her eye 
Oft wandered round her fearfully. 


Perchance *twas night-wind’s dewy sigh 


Seal’d with a popied kiss her eye; 

For ’neath its silken fringed lid 

It droop’d; her cheek reclined, half hid 
*Mid auburn ringlets; slumber stole 
Resistless o’er her wearied soul; 


Slumber, whose dreamy influence brought 
(So Fancy feign’d) her waking thought. 


She heard wherein the cloisters meet, 
The light approach of maiden feet, 
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She heard where rose the bridal song 
Floating the lengthened aisles along: 
The strain approached near and more near, 
With choral swell, full, soft, and clear, 
At length those accents met her ear.— 
BRIDAL SONG. 

*Twine myrtle with the evergreen, 
Raise we now the bridal song, 
While echoes thus the strain prolong 

To Reuben and fair Eveline. 
Thus we strew thy path with flowers, 
Earnest of the future hours; 
Love’s snowy myrtle-buds hang o’er you, 
And youth’s bright evergreens before you ; 
While our blooming wreaths surround, 
Let the choral strain resound ; 
And whispering echoes chaunt between 
To Reuben and fair Eveline. 


At once the maiden train divide— 
She saw her lover, and for bride 
A second self stood by his side, 

Encircled in her Reuben’s arms, 

Who hung enamour’d o’er her charms. 

‘¢ Tis he, ’tis he!” the slumberer cries, 

And dreaming still, essayed to rise. 

The effort her light slumbers broke, 

And with a starting sigh she woke, 

She threw a timid glance around, 

She was alone, nor sight, nor sound 
Disturb’d the death-like stillness round. 

“ And is it but a dream!”—she sighed, 

An answering sigh to her’s replied. 

An arm was round her slender waist, 

A hand the blooming chaplet placed 

On her loose tresses; whisperingly 

A voice said, “ Eveline, ’tis I.” 

She turned, and Reuben stood before her, 

His longing arms extended o’er her; 

She sank upon her lover’s breast, 

He whispered, as her lip he press’d, 

“ Tis ours, ny Eveline, to achieve 

The visions of this mystic eve.” E, M. 8. 
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Ye friends and patrons of our sad estate, 
To you I come, the mourners’ advocate; 
I well may tremble at my task, and fear 
To raise a smile, where 1 would ask a tear; 
Yet is my trust in lenient judgment great, 
Since pitying friends fill up the judgment-seat: 
To you with freedom then I tell our grief, 
Since all who hear me come to our relief. 

Say not our hearts to sense of pain are cold— 
That no hearts feel unless they’re deck’d with gold ; 
Nor bid us, when for aid we make our pray’r, 
The noxious cup and useless meal to spare: 

’Tis not with us, when Fortune frowns, to throw 
Aside the pomps that men may well forego: 

The robe, the feather, or the gilded couch, 

And that soft rest such prosp’rous scenes avouch— 
These, at all times, alike to us unknown— 

if we forego, "tis bread must be forgone: 

Born to no heritage save toil and sleep, 

That toil denied, we can but want and weep; 
Nor is our call for aid a selfish cry— 

The food to us denied, we must deny: 

Though frequent flocks fill up the crowded street, 
And the full herd at every turn we meet, 

Yet not to us the groaning plenty comes, 

Whose piuing children waste in famish’d homes. 

Yet though we bow, oh! let it not be said— 
That with our fortunes is our spirit fled ; 
Weask, but ask like those whose labours lie 
Amidst the wisdom of all years gone by; 

No rank as rank shall envy bid us hate, 
No wish malign pursue the justly great; 


Nor shall our souls, though low our hopes are bow’d, 
With base design, in ‘* grandeur’s praise be loud’;” 


But all we beg from man, or hope from Heav’n— 
Food of that earth to all in common giv’n. 
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This we entreat by all our art has done 

To aid the triumphs of the mind alone: 

By all the magic thoughts of awful power, 

Which spring from Genius in his lonely bow’r! 

By all we owe to Reason’s sacred light, 

From Newton backward to the Stagyrite! 

By all our toil diffuses, hear our claim, 

And save us from the pauper’s tainted name. 

Here let me pause, since all around I see 

The helping hand and eye of sympathy: 

Our hearts a grateful tribute owe to you— 

Nor less our thanks to absent friends are due ; 

For you, for them, the thankful pray’rs shall rise 

To Heav’n; but ’midst the glowing sacrifice, 

Sone distant hopes our drooping hearts inspire, 

That we such aid may never more require. 

J. Goonice. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rosella’s Poetry is accepted; aud we shall be happy to receive the pro. 
mised specimens of her prose compositions. 

Stanzas by S. A. B. will be inserted. 

The author of ‘‘ The Venetian,” will see that we have redeemed our pro- 
mise.—As, however, he has attached no date or place to his letter, we fee! 
at a loss how to answer his enquiry:. perhaps a parcel, by coach, would Le 
the best and safest mode of conveyance, 

We regret that we have been unable this month to admit ‘“ Nobody’s Ad. 
dress,” and * The Stranger’s Visit?” but our arrangements were made for 
the month before we received them, 

Julia Seymour, by M.L. D. is received—at present we can give no de. 
cided opinion as to its insertion, as. we have had no opportunity to read i 
through; but we think the writer had better furnish tbe concluding part.— 
The historical sketch entitled ** The Duke of Rothsay,” will meet early insertion. 

w.K.M. will hear from us privately—in the mean time we would assure 
her, that we know too well the obligations of honour to act incompatibly 
with their observance. 

To Paulina Pry, and the many other enquirers after the author of Macdo- 
nald’s Cottage, we regret to say, that we are ignorant of her name and ad- 
dress, The tale had been long waiting for insertion, nor havewe since heard 
from the writer. Should she be living and see these pages, we trust we may, 
ere long, hear from her again. 

Eliza, by I. H, F.—Caroline—An Enquirer—I. O. U.;—will all receive im- 
partial justice at our hands; at present we can say no more. 

We beg, for the information of the several Candidates for the PRIZE 
SURVEY OF AFRICA, to repeat, that it is necessary that the MSS. should 
be delivered at the Publishers,'on or before the first day of May nest, 
neatly and intelligibly written. 
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